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A Word to You 

ENJAMIN STOLBERG, whose How Big Is Taft? turns the spotlight on a 

B controversial national figure, is one of the foremost provocative journal- 

ists of the day . . . ever since his series of profiles in The Atlantic Monthly 

in the twenties, Mr. Stolberg has dealt with explosive issues and personalities, 

particularly in the field of labor . . . author of The Story of the CIO and of 

Tailor’s Progress, among his more recent works, he has been in the forefront 

of the fight against communism and fascism . . . He has been a frequent 
contributor to leading magazines. , 

* * La 


RESIDENT of the American Geophysical Union, assistant chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service of the United States, WALTER CLAY LOWDERMILK 
brings the essence of scientific detachment to the embattled Palestine issue 
... born in Liberty, North Carolina, a Rhodes scholar at Oxford, the author 
of The Untried Approach has a world reputation in his field . . . After spending 
15 months in an extensive survey of the soil and water resources in Europe 
and the Middle East in 1938-39, Dr. Lowdermilk wrote his Palestine, Land 
of Promise (Harper & Brothers), presenting a practical blueprint for re- 
claiming and revitalizing the whole Near East. 
* + * 


ictor Lasky, who raises Hollywood’s Iron Curtain, is on the editorial 
MES of the New York World-Telegram . . . after serving with the U. S. 
Army abroad during World War II, he went to the Chicago Sun and has 
been contributing to various publications * * * PyrrHUs J. RUCHES is a young 
American student of Greek origin . . . his Puppets Puppet is the fruit of con- 
siderable research in a little-known field * * * Joseren R. LEBO (So Yow’re a 
"Red-Baiter"!) is a political science graduate of Iowa State University . . . 
at present connected with a government department * * * The report on 
Moscow Takes Over the Nazi War Machine comes from a correspondent who 
possesses excellent inside sources in the Russian-occupied zone of Germany 
and who has been intimately acquainted for years with the machinations 
of the Comintern . . . he gives the readers of PrAiN TALK another of our 
D ONE PA THE EDITORS 
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MOSCOW TAKES OVER 
THE NAZI WAR MACHINE 


(From Our Correspondent in Germany) 


ITLER'S tremendous  war-mak- 
H ing industrial plant and his sur- 
viving military machine, which the 
Allies largely turned over to the Soviet 
Union, have already been geared for 
use in another war. The reorganization 
by Moscow of the war economy of 
eastern Germany, with the aid of scien- 
tists and slave labor behind barbed 
wire, as practiced by Hitler, has been 
mostly completed, according to all 
indications. 

England and Scandinavia are now 
within reach of the new V-2 rocket 
bomb, whose range is at least 600 
miles, perfected by the Soviet military 
command in German plants and with 
German technical aid. This is no longer 
a secret in London or Washington. 

That the United States Army auth- 
orities, however, turned over to the 
Soviet Army a vast subterranean Ger- 
man plant, undamaged, for the manu- 
facture of V-2 guided missiles, is still 
a closely-guarded secret. This occurred 
in the summer of 1945 when General 
Eisenhower ordered the evacuation of 
all of Thuringia and Saxony which had 
been captured by American troops, in 
accordance with an inexplicable agree- 


ment to let the Red Army occupy those 
strategically invaluable areas. 

The great V-2 underground plant 
located in the vicinity of Nordhau- 
sen, which is about half way on a 
straight line drawn between Frankfort 
and Berlin, had been moved by Hitler 
in the last months of the war from: 
Peenemuende in eastern Germany, 
which was bombed by the Allies in 
August, 1944. Together with this fab- 
ulous prize presented to Moscow with 
the evacuated zones went an almost 
equally rare gift, that of a chain of 
mammoth I. G. Farben plants, center-- 
ing around Halle, and representing 
about one-half of Germany's entire 
chemical industry. t 

Immediately after the capture of 
Berlin, the Red Army launched its 
policy of seizing German armament 
industries intact as “war booty." Thou- 
sands of plants worth billions of dol- 
lars were dismantled and shipped to 
Russia. Some war plants were left in 
Germany, because it would be difficult 
to reassemble them in Russia. These 
have been directly incorporated in So- 
viet armament combines, without be- 
ing affiliated to the Soviet industrial 
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trust in Germany. The management 
for both types of war plants exempt 
from dismantling is located in a special 
building in the Soviet Military Govern- 
ment (SMA) compound in Berlin- 
Weissensee. 
Because of technical relocation diffi- 
culties, the Soviets have left in Ger- 
many two plants in the Harz Moun- 
tains, which manufactured V-2, the 
missile on which Hitler had banked to 
win the war. These are the Kleinbo- 
dungen plant in Bleiderode and the 
Neidersachswerfen plant near Nord- 
hausen. The Russians took over a high- 
ly qualified staff of physicists, techni- 
cians and skilled workers, disguised as 
the “Rabe Institute”. Most of these 
specialists — fanatical Nazis — still 
live, as they did under Hitler, in sump- 
tuous villas located in the Harz forests. 
As in Hitler’s day, trains arrive weekly 
to unload slave laborers for the plants. 
There is one new feature — the entire 
district is fenced off by barbed wire, 
and anyone who approaches the V-2 
sanctuary is shot at by MVD guards. 
Among the other plants not relocat- 
ed are shipyards where the Soviets now 
build seacraft for their Baltic fleet. 
The Dresden-Ubigau shipyard turns 
out prefabricated destroyers, which are 
sent to Russia in parts. A much larger 
supplier for the Soviet Navy is the 
Hansa shipyard in Wismar, which now 
employs 3,000 workers. Several plants 
which used to manufacture railroad 
equipment, such as the railway car 
factory in Wismar, now operate as 
auxiliaries to shipyards on the Baltic 


coast. 


ARLY in the Russian occupation, 
many important German aircraft 
plants went on working full blast. 


Siebel in Halle, with 14,000 employees, 
produced jet planes for the Russians 
as it had for the Nazis. Junkers, Ifa, 
Jumo, Kalorimeter and Kalorifer, man- 
ufacturing various types of aircraft 
and aircraft parts worked on in three 
shifts until October, 1946. Then came 
a change of Soviet military policy. The 
Junkers and Siebel plants were disman- 
tled and their premises destroyed by 
dynamite. Of the Junkers crew, 700 
engineers, technicians and foremen 
were shipped to Russia, as were also 
several thousand Siebel employees. They 
are adding to aircraft production in 
Soviet factories, which are reported on 
reliable authority to have turned out 
nearly 2,000 jet fighters last year, and 
to be increasing their output consider- 
ably this year. 

A number of plants have been an- 
nexed by the Soviet armament combine 
in Chelyabinsk (Central Urals), and 
carry on production in Germany as 
ancillary shops. Others are operated by 
the Red Army Ordnance in Nizhni- 
Tagil (Southern Urals). They manu- 
facture tanks and armored cars of the 
German Panther and Tiger types, but 
with more guns and many improve- 
ments. The annexed plants include the 
Leichtmetall-Werke Mansfeld-A. G. in 
Hottstedt, Goetze-Werke in Apolda, 
Sauerbrei in Stassfurt, Poeniger Mas- 
chinenfabrik in Poenig, Hase in Er- 
furt, Rohde and Burenberg in Sch- 
moelln, Max Weber in Zittau. 


Work in the Urals is done under the 
expert guidance of Hitler’s best in- 
dustrial organizers and armament tech- 
nicians. Prominent among them are 
Anton yon Poller, formerly of Hitler’s 
economic staff, Hugo Sandler, Ger- 
hardt Wilfke, Heinrich Kunze, Gustav 
Sartorius, Hugo Kriesbahn. Hundreds 
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of chemists from Leuna, still connect- 
ed with the chemical plants that re- 
main in the Halle-Merseburg region 
are now employed by war plants with: 
in the huge Berezniki Combine, one of 
the most important units of the Soviet 
chemical industry. 

Several plants in Saxony are engaged 
in manufacturing mining equipment 
for copper and bauxite mines in the 
Urals, particularly in the Molotovsk, 
Zlatoust and Sverdlovsk districts; the 
equipment is put to use in mines op- 
erated by German engineers and 
manned by German skilled labor. 
A plant in Nizhni-Tagil turns out 
the Russian anti-aircraft gun, Chvak, 
while substructures and carriages for 
this particular weapon (20-millime- 
ter caliber, four double barrels) are 
manufactured in a German factory 
in the Soviet zone. Also in Nizhni- 
Tagil, the German anti-aircraft M.K. 
43 (37-mm. caliber, four barrels), 
which the German army used in the 
last phase of the war, is being pro- 
duced in quantity. 

Russian armament combines have 
also acquired ownership of a number 
of German plants outside of the field 
of military equipment proper. They 
control Sachsenwerk Licht und Kraft 
A.G., a power plant in Niedersedlitz; 
Vogel Draht und Kabelwerke A.G., 
Wire manufacturers, in Berlin-Koe- 
penick; Wumag in Goerlitz; Elite- 
Diamant in  Siegmar-Schoeningen; 
Knorr-Bremse in Berlin; and many 
others. 

The Soviet armament administra- 
tion in Berlin likewise controls several 
large-scale military equipment plants 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia, whose 
entire output goes to Russia. Those in 
Poland are mainly plants built by the 


Nazis during the occupation. Among 
the largest is the Lawica aircraft 
plant in Poznan. There German spe- 
cialists work on a new pursuit plane 
with a reported speed of 900 mph. 
Patterned after the German ME-163 
model, it is to be equipped with spe- 
cial engines, the plan of which is 
kept a deep secret. The German-con- 
structed DMW plant in Poland, 
though officially a subsidiary of the 
Ceguielski Combine, a Polish concern, 
has been taken over by the Russians, 
It turns out 15-mm. and 8.5-mm. 
cannon under the supervision of the 
old German technical management. 
Even before the Soviet coup in 
Czechoslovakia, the Berlin Soviet arm- 
ament directors carried on astonishing 
activities there. The Asap plant in 
Mlada-Boleslav manufactures 305-mm. 
heavy guns of the Russian Obukbov 
type. Ringhoffer in Koprinica turns 
out special vehicles for the Russian 
203.4-mm. mortar. Cesko-Moravska 
Strojarna in Prague builds carriages 
and ammunition cars for various types 
of heavy artillery. 4 


ES MANPOWER, too, the Red 
Army is borrowing extensively 
from the Webrmacbt. The organiza- 
tion of a mass army in the Soviet- 
occupied zone is in full swing. A 
secret army administration (Zentral- 
verwaltung fiir das Heereswesen) was 
set up in Berlin as early as 1946, 
headed by two German Communists, 
Schreiner and Zeisser. The latter is 
among the most powerful Soviet 
agents in Germany, although official- 
ly he is only chief of police in the 
Saxony-Anhalt district. He spent 
some twenty years in the serv- 
ice of Russian military intelligence, 
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after having come to prominence as 
one of the military leaders of the 
Ruhr revolt in 1920. After the revolt 
was quelled, he escaped to Moscow, 
was admitted to the General Staff 
Academy and trained for Far East 
operations, after which he served as 
military adviser to Red China’s lead- 
er, Mao Tse-tung. 

Schreiner, who was Minister of 
War of the district government of 
Wuerttemberg after the revolution 
of 1918, later became military advi- 
ser to the Red Veterans Federation, 
the Communists’ semi-military or- 
ganization under the Weimar Repub- 
lic. While living as a refugee in the 
United States, he was one of the edi- 
tors of the German-American in New 
York, and he returned to Germany in 
1946. 

The main concern of the secret 
military administration is with the 
military registration of the Soviet 
zone's adult population and with the 
military training of Communist 
youths in special Youth Schools set 
up by the Communist-controlled 
"Socialist Unity Party." For this pur- 
pose a central registry has been es- 
tablished in Berlin, which has branch 
offices scarcely concealed with local 
police headquarters and labor offices. 
Registry cards carry detailed data on 
education, military training, rank in 

* the Nazi army, vocational training 
and political affiliations. The police 
see to it that no one escapes registra- 
tion. The slightest delay in filling in 
the questionnaire results in the de- 
linquent's losing his ration card. 

In the Russian zone of Berlin thou- 
sands of former Wehrmacht officers 
received questionnaires, in which they 
were required to list their rank, for- 


mer unit and special qualifications, 
Those who did not reply immediately 
were threatened with arrest and de- 
portation. By August, 1947, the reg- 
istration in Saxony was almost finish- 
ed. In Grimma, near Dresden, the 
police ordered all soldiers who had 
fought in Russia to register. During 
May all members of the former Ger- 
man Navy registered at police head- 
quarters and employment offices, and 
many were sent to assignments. At 
the end of May, many Wehrmacht 
veterans were ordered to report for 
“courses in physical training and 
sports." Such special courses for vet- 
erans of the Luftwaffe and Tank 
Corps were conducted in Koenigs- 
bruck, near Dresden, where the larg- 
est Russian military camp in Saxony 
is located. Other compulsory courses 
in "physical training" were given in 
Swinemuende, which is now part of 


Poland. 


osr of the newly-created Dis- 
M trict Youth Schools, which 
serve the purpose of Communist in- 
doctrination as well as military train- 
ing, have been established on the 
premises of the defunct Nazi Ordens- 
burgen, the "knight-order castles" 
where Hitler youths were trained to 
become SS officers. Military training 
methods have not changed substan- 
tially. Yet these Sovietization schools 
are highly popular; many more young 
people want to enroll than can be 
admitted. The reason is simple — 
warm quarters and better food. Also 
admission to the school opens up 
prospects for a political, military or 
administrative career and for prefer- 
ential treatment at the hands of So- 
viet military administrators. 
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"I visited one school in Schwarz- 
burg, Thuringia," reports a recent 
arrival from the Soviet zone. "After 
listening to the lectures for one day, 
watching the military drills, and ob- 
serving the jingoistic spirit, I am con- 
vinced that the German youth are 
not being prepared for a political bat- 
tle. They are being educated for a 
shooting war to take place in the near 
future." 

During the past year former serv- 
icemen were forcibly drafted in many 
places. In Leipzig former naval offi- 
cers were called to police precincts 
where Russian army doctors passed 
on their physical condition; those 
found satisfactory were shipped to 
Kiev and Minsk. Navy technicians 
were taken to Stettin (now part of 


Poland) and Kharkov (Soviet Uk- 
raine). Former air force and tank 
men were sent to Koenigsbruck, Sax- 
ony and Swinemuende to take part in 
“military exercises.” 

Thus a full-fledged German army 
under Bolshevik command is being 
mobilized as another Soviet weapon. 
There can be no doubt that Moscow 
has succeeded in harnessing the Nazi 
war machine and exploiting its re- 
sources for Soviet imperialism. 

As a trained observer on the inside 
of the Soviet Command in eastern 
Germany has put it, “The fusion of 
Soviet barbarism and Prussian mili- 
tary tradition and training repre- 
sented in the Prussian Red Army is 
certainly not less of a menace to civil- 
ization than Hitlerism.” f 


HE SovIET UNION remains a totalitarian dictatorship, controlled 
by men who of their own volition, by their own will, deliberately 


and consciously, have chosen to declare themselves the enemies of all 
peoples who live in freedom. Those men will not recoil from using the 
atomic bomb for reasons of humanity. If they had it now, and we 
did not have it, they would be using it now to impose their dictatorship 
on all the world. They will recoil from using it only for fear of over- 
whelming retaliation. There will be no true peace. on earth, but only 
an armistice, so long as that privileged and persecuting caste controls 
the peoples of the Soviet Union . . . We can build up such moral and 
physical force against them by uniting the democracies of the world 
that, when they succeed in manufacturing the atomic bomb, they will 
not dare to use it, because they will fear to use it. But until the peoples 
of the Soviet Union control their own government and live like our- 
selves in freedom and democracy, they will not be permitted by their 
masters to live with us in peace as fellow citizens of a united world. 


WiLLiAM C. BurLrrr in The Great Globe Itself (1946) 


Hollywood's Iron Curtain 


By Victor Lasky 


He Rev. William Howard Me- 

lish, chairman of a fraternity 
calling itself the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship, is con- 
ducting an all-out campaign to keep 
a film based on Russian atomic espion- 
age in Canada from reaching the na- 
tion’s screens. The campaign, also 
backed by the Communist Party, the 
Progressive Citizens of America, and 
their mouthpiece, the Daily Worker, 
has been marked by personal threats 
to the film’s producers and actors, as 
well as the usual public statements by 
“prominent Americans” denouncing 
the film. 

Peculiarly, the “prominent Ameri- 
cans” and the Rey. Dr. Melish have 
not yet seen the film. (At this writ- 
ing it hasn’t been trade-shown any- 
where in the country.) Neither have 
the “prominent Americans” and Dr. 
Melish read the script—officially, that 
is. However, there appears to be 
convincing evidence that at least Dr. 
Melish and the Daily Worker have 
laid their hands on a copy of the 


script. 
According to the Worker, more 
than 100 “prominent Americans” 


headed by nearly 30 “key” religious 
leaders, including three Protestant 
bishops, have demanded that Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox shelve the film en- 
titled The Iron Curtain. Without 
having seen the film, they signed a 
statement that The Iron Curtain was 
“war propaganda whose purpose it is 
to incite anti-Soviet sentiment by false- 
ly presenting the Russian people as 


enemies of the American people, bent 
on destroying us by atomic warfare.” 
They contended that the film was 
the type of propaganda condemned in 
the declaration of the United Nations 
General Assembly as “designed or like- 
ly to provoke or encourage any threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace, or 
act of aggression.” 

The statement was one of a series 
released by the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship, foremost 
pro-Soviet propaganda agency in the 
United States, which was listed by At- 
torney-General Tom Clark as subver- 
sive and Communist. 

Also getting into the act was the 
New York Arts, Sciences and Profes- 
sions Council of the Progressive Cit- 
izens of America, now fronting for 
the Henry A. Wallace third-party bid 
for the White House. 

“From what we have been able to 
learn about the film,” the PCA group 
informed Spyros Skouras, president of 
Twentieth Century-Fox, “it is purely 
political propaganda of the lowest level 
—designed to stimulate prejudices, 
arouse hatreds and inflame the spirit of 
witch hunting which is threatening 
our land.” 


HAT 1s The Iron Curtain, 

which has aroused the comrades 
and the comrades’ comrades to fever 
pitch? 

Despite its title, the film is not 
about current conditions either in 
Russia or in the Soviet-controlled 
police states of eastern Europe. It 
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is about the proved Russian attempts 
to obtain the atom bomb and other 
military secrets through an espionage 
ring. Hero of the film is the real- 
life Igor Gouzenko, the 30-year-old 
Russian code clerk who, taking his 
life in his hands, fled the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Ottawa with a batch of 
revelatory documents nearly three 
years ago. 

What happened to Mr. Gouzenko 
after he fled the Soviet Embassy, his 
attempts to convince Canadian news- 
paper and government people that he 
and his family were in deadly peril in 
Ottawa from Soviet assassins, and the 
consequent storm aroused by his dis- 
closures of Soviet espionage as re- 
ported in the hearings of the Royal 
Commission, all these are incorporated 
in The Iron Curtain. How the Soviet 
spies operated, using a member of 
Parliament (now imprisoned) and a 
famed British scientist, as well as a 
baker's dozen of lesser lights, and the 
"idealistic" considerations inducing 
them to turn over secret material to 
Russian agents, are also brought out 


in the film. 


“In the picture,” says producer Sol 
Siegel, “we show how the Soviet agents 
employed the technique of persuasion 
and indoctrination. Apparently, the 
conspirators were blind to the aspect 
of treason. They were dupes who had 
been led into a trap.” 3 


But since the Stalinists launched 
their high-gear efforts to have the film 
shelved, Mr. Siegel and others connect- 
ed with the production have shut their 
mouths. It is difficult to obtain, both 
in Hollywood and New York, even 
minor data on the film. The usual 
stream of advance publicity has been 
diked up. 
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"We've been instructed to keep 
quiet about the 'curtain' film," one 
Press agent declared. “Why?” he 
was asked. "Can't even tell you that, 
On or off the record,” he replied. But 
it’s an open secret in trade circles 
that the Communist campaign has 
scared the well-tailored pants off the 
executives of Twentieth Century-Fox. 
In effect, Stalin’s American commis- 
sars have told them either to bury the 
film in their back yard or face a cam- 
paign of vilification, picket lines and 
mass protest meetings. The fear of 
Stalinist reprisal reportedly has spread 
to other studios which were only too 
eager to talk about their plans for 
anti-Communist films a year ago, fol- 
lowing the announcement by Darryl 
F. Zanuck, vice-president in charge 
of production at Fox, that he intended 
filming The Iron Curtain. 


For years—as the recent hearings 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee have indicated—the Com- 
munists had a field day in Hollywood. 
Pro-Russian films—idiotic, untruth- 
ful accounts of Russian life such as 
The North Star, Song of Russia, and 
Mission to Moscow—were produced in 
the interests of alleged international 
comity. The swimming-pool set com- 
bated their psychological frustrations 
by contributing heavily to Commun- 
ist-endorsed causes. Big screen names 
appeared at Communist rallies. The 
American party discovered it no longer 
had to rely wholly on Moscow gold. 
There was plenty of the green stuff 
in the mansion-studded hills of Los 
Angeles County. 


The producers played ball, too. Ex: 
cept for an occasional film like Greta 
Garbo’s Ninotchka, recently revived to 
cash in on anti-Communist sentiment, 
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the producers consistently ducked anti- 
Communist themes, as if they were 
akin to incest and miscegenation, — 

But the Stalinist spell gripping 
Hollywood was given a sharp blow by 
Mr. Zanuck's announcement. Hur- 
tied meetings of key Los Angeles com- 
rades, including some of the ten writ- 
ers and directors who had refused to 
testify whether they were Communists, 
An anti-Zanuck cam- 
paign was launched, and peculiar 
things began happening to Mr. Zan- 
uck. Somehow his private, unlisted 
telephone number was obtained by the 
Hollywood Stalinists. Mysterious calls 
were made, sometimes in the middle 
of the night (the comrades rarely 
sleep) . 

They ran all the way from sputter- 
ings of violence from crackpots," re- 
ported Lee Mortimer to the New York 
Daily Mirror, "to more subtle means 
of intimidation with hints of pres- 
sure, boycotts, and labor difficulties 
from organized groups.” 

The same treatment was accorded 
producer Siegel, William Wellman, the 
director, as well as actor Dana An- 
drews, who plays Mr. Gouzenko, and 
Gene Tierney, who plays a beauteous 
NKVD agent. Meanwhile the Daily 
Worker drummed up the campaign, 
publishing threats of libel suits if the 
film were exhibited. 

For undisclosed reasons, actual pro- 
duction of The Iron Curtain was held 
up for months. Originally scheduled 
to begin last summer, filming of on- 
the-spot Canadian scenes—mainly in 
Ottawa, where the Soviet spy ring 
headquartered—began in December. 

From the start location crews and 
actors faced all sorts of Communist- 
inspired difficulties, including at least 


were called. 
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one protest meeting. Goon squads 
attempted to disrupt filming by shout- 
ing on the streets as sound tracks were 
being recorded. Their intensive cam- 
paign to keep the crews from filming 
inside the Parliament buildings suc- 
ceeded when the Hon. Louis St. Lau- 
rent, Canada's Minister for External 
Affairs, banned them from the build- 
ings—without saying why. 

Mr. Andrews and the other actors 
reported they received threatening let- 
ters during their Canadian stay. Mr. 
Andrews, incidentally, visited Mr. 
Gouzenko, who was the film's tech- 
nical adviser. 

“Gouzenko’s hiding place is a close 
secret," Mr. Andrews told Hedda Hop- 
per, the Hollywood columnist. "He's 
kept under heavy guard lest he be 
killed by the Commies. I was told 
to remain in my hotel one evening 
and was picked up there by the police 
who took me to a secret meeting 
place.” 


irH the film wrapped up by 
January, the studio’s publicity 

boys began feeding the movie report- 
ers with advance material. Suddenly, 
the promotional campaign was called 
off. An iron curtain descended over 
the studio. The Communist Party 
and its stooge fronts were in action. 
The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship boasted that it had 
initiated “a campaign to stop the re- 
lease of this film." That campaign 
(“Act NOW before it is too late! 
Stop Propaganda for war against the 
U. S. S. R.") included orders to 
members to write (1) Mr. Skouras 
demanding that he shelve the film, 
and (2) Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
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America, demanding that he stop the 
release of the film on the ground that 
it would violate the war propaganda 
declaration of the United Nations. 
Members were also instructed to urge 
the managers of their local theaters 
not to show the film, and to get or- 
ganizations to denounce it. 

An analysis of the reams of mate- 
rial issued in the crusade to keep The 
Iron Curtain off the screens shows no 
denial that a Russian espionage ring 
ever existed. Indeed, Soviet Russia 
Today declared: “It is, of course, 
well known that every country in 
fact maintains espionage organiza- 
tions.” 

Then the America-baiting magazine 
quotes the fabulous Joseph E. Davies 
(Mission to Moscow) , former Ambass- 
ador to the Soviet Union, to prove its 
point. 

In the tons of verbiage put out 
by the Soviet propagandists there is 
no mention of the America-baiting 
films and plays currently produced 
in Russia, for distribution throughout 
eastern Europe. 

A motion-picture version of Kon- 
stantin Simonov's play, The Russian 
Question, was recently premiered in 
Moscow. The film "exposes" the ma- 
chinations of Wall Street publishers 
who—according to Comrade Simonov 
—are only interested in fomenting an 
atom-bomb attack on the workers' 
paradise. Its newsreel shots of soup 
kitchens, breadlines and bonus march- 
ers—America during the depression— 
are all calculated to show what a 
"fraud" American capitalism is. 

In rejecting Dr. Melish's protest 
of The Iron Curtain, Eric Johnston, 
in behalf of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation, declared: 


"You are aware that a play, The 
Russian Question, is enjoying a great 
popularity in Russia. One perform- 
ance was honored by the presence of 
Marshal Stalin himself. This play, with 
its sneering, lying attack on the Unit- 
ed States and its people, is an open 
bid to stir up contempt and hatred 
for Americans on the part of Russian 
audiences.” 

Mr. Johnston may also have had 
another Soviet play in mind when he 
wrote to Dr. Melish. Entitled Colonel 
Kusmin, the play is currently being 
shown in the Soviet zone of Germany. 
It is about a Russian colonel who 
heroically stops a bunch of “American 
spies and Fascists” from stealing Zeiss 
patterns in Germany for their “Wall 
Street, warmongering bosses.” U. S. 
newspapermen are portrayed as spies. 

“Have you written to anyone in 
Russia protesting this deliberate effort 
to create bad feeling against our coun- 
try?” Mr. Johnston asked Dr. Melish. 
“Consistency would dictate that you 
should have.” And pointing out that 
the motion picture industry had been 
accused of warmongering seven years 
ago, but was vindicated by events, Mr. 
Johnston added: 

“It can only be concluded that the 
purpose of your organization is to cre- 
ate in this country an atmosphere of 
appeasement and acceptance of Russia's 
policy of aggression and expansion. 
It can only be concluded that your 
organization seeks to delude the Amer- 
ican people into believing that their 
own country is wrong and that Russia 
is right. 

“Just as I reject your protest, I must 
question the motives of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship." 
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Remember, Hitler Also Liked Artichokes 


The Artichoke Technique 
PLAIN TALK cartoon 
by C. D. Batchelor 


Life In Soviet America 


By Guy Hickok 


ET us imagine that our country is 
T sick, much more seriously so 
than it was in the early thirties, It 
has had a long and devastating war 
on its own soil, or a long and dis- 
astrous depression aggravated by po- 
litical strikes and sabotage. Your time 
and strength, like those of all your 
neighbors in Middletown, are absorbed 
just in keeping yourself and your fam- 
ily from freezing and starving. 

Then one morning, as you stumble 
out into the wind and slush, you see 
several hundred armed men, soldiers 
apparently, lining up on Main Street 
for a hot meal at a rolling kitchen. 
Two of these men are nailing up a 
poster. It proclaims 
that "the People's 
Government in 


If our own country became a 


maybe the worst is over. Then you 
hurry back to the Town Hall to see 
if you can get more flour. This time 
you carry an old bucket. 

All the flour has been carried inside 
now; but the truck still stands there, 
and ten civilians with their hands tied 
are standing in it. They are shabby 
and unshaven, but you recognize sev- 
eral as "big men" in your community. 
That bareheaded one with the torn 
coat is the mayor. Behind him, the 
one with the black eye and the 
crumpled hat is old Judge Hawley. 
Then uniformed men with rifles climb 
into the truck, and it rolls away. 

“Who are those soldiers?" you ask 
a friend. 

"Shhh! They say 
they are 'Security 


Washington, de- 
spite Criminal Ob- 
struction by Ene- 
mies of the State," 
is bringing you a 
better day. 

An army truck 
rolls up to the 
abandoned Town 
Hall and soldiers 
carry bags of flour 
inside. One bursts. 
You scoop up two 
or three pounds in 
your hat and hurry 
home. You tell 
your wife that 


police state, what would life in it 
be like? How many Americans 
understand what the two words— 
Police State—really mean? Some 
hundreds who have escaped from 
such states, and a few score news- 
paper correspondents who, like the 
writer, have lived in police states 
such as Yugoslavia and Poland. 
They find it difficult to make the 
other 140,000,000 understand. 


Police government to most of 
us is some vague disaster that 
happens far away on the other 
side of the world—something like 
the Black Death or a Biblical 
plague. We Americans have to 
acquire a new and unfamiliar set 
of values if we are to really “feel 
the meaning of these words. 


Troops’,” he whis- 
pers. "They're 
tough.” 

A new poster is 
going up. It says 
that “by order of 
the Security Off- 
cer" all able-bodied 
men are to report 
tomorrow at 7:30 
A.M. to clear rub- 
ble from Main 
Street, Rations will 
be distributed. Fail- 
ure to report means 
arrest. You hurry 
home. Your neigh- 
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bor, a mechanic, has managed to get 
a salvaged radio going by hitching 
it up with an old Ford battery. You 
spend all day listening. A bulletin 
from Washington says that “the peo- 
ples government" has arrested 3,000 
“enemies of the state” in 290 towns 
in your state. A clean sweep of such 
traitors is in process all over the coun- 
try. Broadcasting is continuous; 1t 
consists of vehement exhortations urg- 
ing cooperation and unity, combined 
with bitter denunciations and threats 
against "enemies." Shouted in a par- 
ticularly savage voice are the names 
of Harold Stassen, Robert Taft, Thom- 
as Dewey. They are described as “crim- 
inal plotters caught in a vicious con- 
spiracy to seize the People's State." 
They are to be shot for treason. 

Following news of the execution of 
the three Republicans, you listen to 
an excoriation of a Democrat of whom 
you have heard nothing for months. 
The name is Harry Truman. He and 
several members of his cabinet escaped 
the "just wrath" of the People's State 
by fleeing to Canada. And Canada is 
accused of overt hostility to the Peo- 
ple's State by giving shelter to these 
criminal refugees. 

You learn that you have a new 
President. He is a man of whom you 
never heard. No mention is made 
of how he reached the Presidency; 
but he comes on the air twice during 
the evening, making short, harsh 
promises that all will be well in the 
People's State as soon as all the "wreck- 
ers, saboteurs, traitors, and enemies of 
the people are punished." 

One bulletin names the Congress- 
man you helped elect as one of a 
number shot for conspiracy. Poor 
bumbling Joe Mokes, for whom you 
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voted because he once manned a hose 
with you in the Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, is described as a venomous 
fiend guilty of crimes you are sure 
he could never imagine. 

Badly scared, you hurry to Main 
Street next morning and spend a long 
day working with a pickaxe, while 
a riflebearing Security Trooper over- 
sees the line of workers. Several times 
you see three troopers walk down the 
line, pick out one of the townspeople, 
and march him away. When they 
start to take Tom Perkins, several 
men working near him object. A 
swung rifle butt smashes one of the 
objectors down. The troopers march 
three of the others away with Per- 
kins. You continue to dig quietly, 
feeling faintly sick inside. 


HE FIRST newspaper comes to 
town, a few copies only. Troop- 
ers paste one of them on the wall. 
At noon, while nibbling your ration 
of heavy bread, you get a look at it. 
A familiar face fills about half of 
page one. “Comrade Joe Stalin, Great 
Friend of the American People,” reads 
the caption. All the rest of the page 
is filled with a Moscow dispatch; say- 
ing that five shiploads of Russian 
wheat are on the way to New York, 
and with a message of thanks from 
the "President of the U.S.S.A." for 
the five shiploads and for previous 
aid received from the People's Great 
Friend. It is several minutes later 
that you grasp the meaning of that 
extra "S" in U.S.S.A. You repeat it 
to yourself: “United Soviet States 
of America." 
When you reach home a few nights 
later, you hear your wife sobbing. 
"They've taken John!” she cries. 
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Neighbors have told her that your 
son was arrested during a quarrel at 
the ration office. She has spent the 
whole afternoon begging troopers 
about the barracks to tell her where 
he has gone. 

Why did they arrest John? He 
shook a box of trademarked American 
cornmeal at the ration officer and 
yelled: "I suppose this came from 
Uncle Joe, too.” 

You hurry around to Judge Benke's. 
Surely they can’t hold your boy for 
a thing like that. A ragged old woman 
whom you barely recognize as Mrs. 
Benke opens the door. "The judge? 
They took him the first day. No, 
there has been no word from him.” 

You stumble home. There your 
small daughter is telling your wife 
about something that happened at 
the new school, opened last week in 
the old Elks’ Hall. Every pupil had 
to write a composition today, she says, 
about what papa said to mama about 
the rations. A Security Trooper col- 
lected all the compositions and took 
them away. 

You look at your wife. Her eyes 
widen with fear. So that’s it. You 
remember hearing that they quizzed 
the children about their parents in 
Germany, and in Russia and Poland. 
They offered prizes for the "best" 
reports. Your forehead is cold and 
wet. “The only way I could get the 
flour was to steal it," you had told your 
family. 

Where can you go? You know 
that the Security Troops have posted 
guards on every road leaving town. 
They will get you wherever you hide. 
Then you hear the sound of a truck 
in your street. There is a clumping 
of heavy boots, a blow on your door. 


O R PERHAPS you live in a big city. 
There several thousand of the 
Security Troops swarm in the streets. 
When they are not marching in col- 
umns, they patrol in pairs. Wherever 
you go, at least one pair is in sight. 

You hear hundreds of rumors, but 
most of the time you cannot tell which 
are true. You hear that when the 
Peoples Government seized power 
during a march on Washington, Tom 
Clark did not take the plane to Can- 
ada. He tried to stick it out as head 
of the Department of Justice. But 
they arrested him at his desk, shot 
him as a “Fascist” and replaced him 
with a man of the People's Party who 
had gone to Moscow two years ago 
to be trained for that very job. 

J. Edgar Hoover is denounced sev- 
eral times a day as "People's Enemy 
Number One." The rumor grows that 
he and an unknown number of FBI 
men have escaped to the Great Smoky 
Mountains, where they are organizing 
some sort of underground resistance. 
The People’s Government calls them 
"bandits." Meanwhile, they take over 
the offices and facilities of the FBI, 
put a Moscow-trained man in charge 
and change the name to "Security 
Force." They enlarge the force from 
about 8,000 men to one and a half 
million, a force larger than the regu- 
lar army. To arm the Security Force 
they disarm the army and demobi- 
lize most of it. 

The Security Force runs the coun- 
try. Recruiting so large a force is 
easy. The country is overrun with 
jobless and hungry young men; the Se- 
curity Force early sets the reputation 
of being well fed no matter what hap- 
pens to the rest of the population. 

One day two of the Force officers 
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swagger into your home, pistols show- 
ing conspicuously, and inform you 
that they will take your two best 
rooms for themselves. Your family 
is to keep the officers’ rooms in or- 
der, take care of their laundry and 
run their errands. You are glad that 
you took precautions before the offi- 
cers came. You got rid of all your 
books that might make trouble; only 
some mystery stories and a diction- 
ary are left. 

Schools are opening; but with new 
teachers who drill your children in 
noisy chants about "new democracy" 
and a "new era," and in songs prais- 
ing the new President and promising 
death to all his enemies. The children 
spend much time marching. 

To urge a return to more conven- 
tional schooling, a group of citizens 
tries to call a meeting; but the Se- 
curity Force gets wind of it and ar- 
rests all of them, announcing that 
a plot has been uncovered. A de- 
cree announces that all meetings, ex- 
cept those specifically called by the 
People's Government, are forbidden. 

So many of your neighbors are 
"disappearing" that you decide to 
make a try for Florida. You can't 
leave the city without a police permit, 
of course. When you apply for one 
on the ground that your health is 
not good, the officer barks: 

“Trying to get away? Don’t do 
it. Except on government business 
nobody travels for the next three 
months." 

You hear that a clergyman has 
agreed to allow a neighborhood meet- 
ing in the basement of his church 
for a discussion of what to do about 
the school and other conditions. Peo- 
ple are to slip in quietly, one by 
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one, through the furnace-room door, 
You decide to attend. 

The discussion has hardly begun 
when a watcher bursts in shouting 
an alarm. Then fifty uniformed 
toughs flow around the walls of the 
room with rifles at the ready. You 
are all hustled out and prodded into 
a row of trucks. They drive you 
outside the city and dump you out 
at a gate in a high barbed-wire fence. 

You do not know it yet, but you 
are going to live for many months 
in the clothes you have on in a cold, 
leaky, abandoned factory. There are 
no bunks until the prisoners build 
some of planks. You are given a 
spade and assigned to a labor gang. 
Your daily food consists of a lump of 
bread and a can of dirty water with 
grease and specks of meat in it, called 
soup. 

When your family asks the police 
where you are, they are told it is 
none of their business. In the city 
the population is informed by poster 
that the old legality is outmoded and 
that all existing courts have been 
closed. “People’s Courts" are opened 
in their place. These have no juries. 
The judges and prosecutors are all 
members of the People’s Party. 

You hope desperately that you will 
get a chance to appear in court and 
swear that you are guilty of no crime. 
But nobody leaves the factory; many 
more arrive. One day, after digging 
for hours in a cold rain, you come 
down with pneumonia. If you are 
lucky, you die. 


O* PERHAPS you are not sent to 
a concentration camp. You are 
one of the meek persons who never 
protests, who never risks attending 
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a meeting, who never “talks up” to 
anyone in authority. 

You see life getting organized slow- 
ly, though on a very low scale. Pos- 
ters announce more systematic ration- 
ing, explaining that the best will go 
to those "making the greatest con- 
tribution to the restoration of the 
State.” But you learn that the Se- 
curity Force is fed on a scale far 
above that of workers in the mines 
and steel mills. They get the best of 
everything, and are completely im- 
mune to penalty when they help 
themselves to anything that strikes 
their fancy in the course of their 
continual house searches. 

You also learn that all government 
employees, people with desk jobs, are 
given Category I ration cards. Though 
you get more exercise than you like 
in your own job, the best you can 
rate is a Category III card. You hear 
that your chances of getting more 
food would be greatly enhanced if 
you would “join the party." Loyal 
supporters of the People's Govern- 
ment have the first chance at new 
government jobs, which are multiply- 
ing rapidly. 

Other men find other ways of bet- 
tering their living conditions. Your 
friend Jones who was arrested, held 
for a week, then released, is apparently 
in clover now. He has been seen 
carrying home quantities of delicacies. 
Two or three people warn you that 
they have seen him coming out of 
Security Police headquarters. Word 
gets around that, as the price of his 
freedom and ration premiums, he is 
reporting regularly to the police what- 
ever indiscreet comments his "friends" 
make concerning the government. 
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Whenever Jones joins a group you are 
careful to talk about the weather. 

But you are not sure Jones is the 
only informer. You are careful no 
matter whom you talk to now, and 
you caution your wife to say noth- 
ing about the new regime when she 
is with her women friends. And, of 
course, since the schools began re- 
quiring written reports from children 
about their parents, you can't say 
anything about the hard times when 
the youngsters are around. 

You read the one newspaper just 
to keep track of the new rules and 
decrees. And you listen very little 
to the radio, because you would hear 
only political tirades. At night, when 
the reception is clear, you can get 
Canada. Canadian stations still have 
news you believe. But you don’t want 
the children reporting at school that 
you listen to forbidden stations. So 
you listen only when they are sound 
asleep, then you turn the volume very 
low. 

All your life is furtive, uncertain, 
full of fear. And you are always 


hungry. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Only the gentler phases of life in a 
police state have been indicated in this 
preview of its coming to America. The 
mass purges, mass starvation, torture in 
prisons and the more harrowing details 
which have been established institutions 
in every police state from 1917 to 1948, 
whether it be Fascist or Communist, are 
purposely omitted. It takes too much 
space to tell of them. And many Ameri- 
cans shun reading of real horrors. Black, 
Brown or Red, police states are all the 
same; but today only the Red plague 
imperils our freedom. G.H. 
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SOLUTION 


FOR PALESTINE 


“B ENEATH the banner of Politics, 
Reason sits howling over an 
intellectual chaos.” 


This line from James Stephens’ The 
Crock of Gold would make a fitting 
epitaph for our age. It fits the crisis 
over Palestine to perfection. 


Imagine a visitor from another 
planet beholding the Great Sanhedrin 
of all the civilized nations of the 
earth caught in a blind alley and con- 
fessing to helplessness in the face of 
the Palestinian problem. Imagine fur- 
ther that the inter-planetary visitor, 
upon inquiry as to the cause of the 
impasse, learned that it was a question 
of settling a few million members 
of a homeless race. And then imag- 
ine that the visitor, an irrigation 
engineer, after looking over Palestine 
and adjacent Iraq, observed: 


“What’s the problem? Here you 
have the most fertile undeveloped ag- 
ricultural zone on this entire planet, 
an area proven to be capable of sus- 
taining some 35,000,000 inhabitants. 
And at present there are only about 
5,000,000 in it. There is room here 
for ten times the number ever likely 
to go to Palestine. I can’t understand 
what’s troubling you.” 


6G HE doom of the partition plan 


was foreordained since the day 
the United Nations Palestine Commis- 
sion declared the need for an interna- 
tional armed force to set up separate 
Jewish and Arab states in the Holy 
Land. If it were not so tragic, the agi- 


tation to “save the United 
the Palestine Crisis” mi Nat 


as sardonic. For only 
and wishful thinkers ¢ 
U.N. as an effectiy 
it had shown itself 
slowing up the rapid 
atomic war. 


Capable of 
March tow, 


Even 
rd an 


The stark truth is th 
States, and not the U 
is the key to the Pal 
Those who cling to 


at the United 
nited Nations, 
estine Problem 


oe to the unworkable 
partition plan, crying that the fate of 


the U.N. is at stake, dig their heads 
ostrich-like, deeper into the sands p 
futility. 


What is needed is a moratorium 
on politics over Palestine. President 
Truman should call on Herbert Hoov- 
er (See Pran Tark for March) 
to head a commission of scientists to 
formulate a non-political engineering 
solution for the Palestine crisis, on the 
basis of the Hoover plan — to be 
financed under the ERP. 


The framework of the Hoover plan 
for Palestine has been provided by 
two of the foremost irrigation experts 
in the world, Walter Clay Lowder- 


milk and F. Julius Fohs. The follow- 


ing article by Dr. Lowdermilk and 
the digest of a special memorandum 
by Mr. Fohs highlight the Hote 
plan. Mr. Hoover himself, during Ahi 
world food survey in 1946, C37 
away from the Middle East the jon 
viction that the reclamation of t i: 
area is one of the simplest and T 
costly engineering projects 1” : 
world. But where are the io 3 
reason to prevail at this late ir 
the political chaos which has en 

the Palestine problem? 
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DEVELOPMENT 
OF IRAQ 


HE irrigable lands of Iraq rep- 

resent the greatest single un- 
developed area in the Middle East. 
The Tigris-Euphrates-Shatt el Arab 
Delta, with proper additional irriga- 
tion works, can be made to produce 
much food, ample for home use and 
for export. 

There are possibilities for hydro- 
electric power to be developed from 
mountain streams in northeastern Iraq 
and adjoining regions. Damming for 
this purpose would conserve much 
water for land reclamation. A high- 
way was built during the war, con- 
necting Beyrouth, Damascus to Rutba; 
also Haifa to Rutba, and thence from 
Rutba to Baghdad. The connecting 
link of the railroad between Nusaybin 
and Baghdad was completed, thus giv- 
ing direct rail communication from 
Palestine, Lebanon and Syria to Iraq. 

To carry out the program would 
probably require an expenditure of 
$175,000,000 and a farm population 
of 6,000,000 to work the irrigated 
lands of the areas. Total present pop- 
ulation is about 3,750,000, mostly 
rural. About half the cost would be 
for agricultural works, taking into 
consideration canal - fed irrigation 
ditches. Wherever the sprinkler sys- 
tem is substituted for direct irrigation, 
the cost would be reduced and a one- 
third to one-half higher efficiency ob- 


devastate the forests and waste fertile 
fields. As soil erosion has been al- 
lowed to damage old lands, peoples 
have constantly moved to new ones, 

But today there are no more con- 
tinents to discover, to explore and to 
exploit. All lands except possibly 
some of Antarctica have been taken 
into possession. The frontier of new 
land, with only minor exceptions, is 
gone and gone forever. In its place, 
however, is a new frontier—the im- 
provement and conservation of land: 
under use and the reclamation of dam- 
aged and misused lands. Here is a 
challenge to the United Nations a: 
great as the challenge of war. 

In a very real sense, civilization i: 
on trial for its waste of the limited 
areas of good land that must supply 
food as the basis of peace within anc 
among nations. If but a fraction ol 
the amounts spent for war and de. 
struction could be spent for reclama. 
tion, great numbers of "TVAs" couk 
be established in strategic area: 
throughout the world where vast wa: 
ter resources flow unused and irrigabl 
lands remain parched while peoples arı 
discouraged and undernourished o 
actually starving. 

As a result of society’s failure t 
understand the basic importance o! 
proper land use, the application o! 
modern agricultural science and tech. 
nology is not yet keeping pace witl 
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TVA, the necessary engineering studies 
for the projected JVA were outlined 
and technical personnel recommended 
for the work. A Commission on Pales- 
tine Surveys was set up under Dr. 
Neumann's direction to gather a body 
of experts, engage the necessary tech- 


A digest of a report made in 
February, 1946, by F. Julius 
Fohs, noted American engineer 


tained—with less water consumed, and 
supporting a population at least one- 
third larger, 

An immediate irrigation develop- 
ment program would involve obtain- 
ing a loan to cover completion of ne- 
cessary canals, drainage ditches, pumps 
and irrigation ditches or sprinkler in- 
stallations to cover districts in which 
the main flood prevention works and 
larger canals are already completed. 

The necessity of importing people 
to build up future Iraq is unquestion- 
ed. Immigration will greatly speed 
the land’s development and in ten to 
twenty years accomplish more than 
Buckley proposed for fifty years. The 
leaven would eventually raise the 
standard of all. The agricultural 
possibilities of Iraq are such that it can 
support a farming population of at 
least 9,000,000, in addition to a nomad : 
group of 250,000. Using the factor 
of 2.5 for industry and services, a pop- 
ulation of 31,750,000 is possible in 
the foreseeable future. 

It is clear that Iraq offers the most 
promising field for agricultural de- 
velopment of any state of the Middle 
East, and the greatest unused fertile 
Jands. Arabs from Palestine and other 
Middle East states could find in this 
development a much higher standard 
of living, and lraq would greatly 
benefit from such immigration. 
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nicians, and organize the engineering 
investigations both in America and 
Palestine. 

James B. Hays, formerly Project 
Manager of the TVA at Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, and an irrigation and power 
engineer of over thirty years experi- 
ence, became the Commission’s Chief 
Engineer, and was assisted by a distin- 
guished volunteer Engineering Con- 
sulting Board. Some of America’s 
foremost engineers have served on this 
Consulting Board: Dr. Abel Wolman 
of Johns Hopkins University, the 
chairman, who had served for years 
as Chairman of the National Water 
Resources Board of the U. S.; Harry 
A. Bashore, former U. S. Commissioner 
of Reclamation; Col. Theodore B. 
Parker, who upon his death was suc- 
ceeded by C. E. Blee, now Chief En- 
gineer of the TVA; John L. Savage, 
for many years Chief Designing Engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
one of the world's greatest power and 
irrigation engineers. 

Mr. Hays and his staff worked over 
eighteen months in the United States 
and then spent six months investigat- 
ing conditions in Palestine at first 
hand. Returning from Palestine in 
April 1945, Mr. Hays was able to 
state his general conclusions with a 
high degree of certainty: A Jordan 
Valley Authority scheme of irriga- 
tion and hydro-electric power de- 
velopment was designed to be carried 
out in eight successive stages; it would 
provide irrigation for at least 7 50,000 
acres (the area now under irrigation 
is only 100,000 acres); it would fur- 
nish eventually, more than 800 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours of hydro-electric 
energy per annum; it would make pos- 
sible the absorption of up to three 
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million additional population; it would 
cost $250,000,000—a reasonable in- 
vestment, particularly since the pro- 
ject would be self-liquidating in a 
fifty-year period, at a 3 percent rate 
of interest, which is regarded as quite 
satisfactory in the case of American 
reclamation projects. 
After the preliminary report of 
April 1945, Mr. Hays continued his 
studies. His large report dated Janu- 
ary 1946, and presented to the mem- 
bers of the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee of Inquiry, contains new data on 
duty of water, power requirements, 
capital costs, annual operation and 
maintenance costs of the various stages. 
In the considered and expert opinion 
of the Board of Consulting Engineers, 
the Jordan Valley Authority scheme 
has been proved to be an engineering 
project which is in no way unusual 
or peculiar but which is paralleled by 
extensive undertakings in the Ameri- 
can west and southwest and in other 
arid countries. Mr. Savage, answer- 
ing the (British) Palestine Adminis- 
tration's criticism in 1946, wrote: 
“The proposed irrigation and bydro- 
electric project is not unique or ex- 
ceptional in any respect. Such a pro- 
ject located in a similar area and clim- 
ate in the United States, as for ex- 
ample, in Southern California, would 
have been developed more than a gen- 
eration ago. These major construction 
features, such as dams, tunnels, canals, 
power plants and pumping plants 
would be considered ordinary features 
in the United States, and in other 
countries, where such works have been 
developed.” 
Like California, Palestine has more 
land suitable to irrigation than it has 
water for irrigation; hence no margin- 


al lands need be considered in the 
JVA's plans. As in the case of Cali- 
fornia, too, Palestine’s power and ir- 
rigation projects could adequately be 
protected from possible earthquake ef- 
fects by use of standard techniques 
in designing. It is interesting to note 
that water use and costs per unit in 
Palestine to farmers would be com- 
parable to conditions in California’s 
Imperial and Central Valleys. 


N THE light of the crucial changes 
I about to take place in Palestine’s 
political and economic status as a re- 
sult of the forthcoming termination 
of the British Mandate and inaugura- 
tion of the plan adopted by the United 
Nations General Assembly last Novem- 
ber, the Jordan Valley Authority is 
now of more timely significance than 
ever. 


In view of the pressing need of 
providing in the immediate future for 
several hundred thousand to a million 
or more of dispossessed persons looking 
forward to settlement in Palestine, it 
is well to see which stages of the Jor- 
dan Valley project can be carried out 
in the Jewish State without waiting 
for cooperation from the Arab State. 
Stage I, for example, includes the con- 
struction of a medium power dam on 
the headwaters of the Jordan River 
and the development by wells and 
pumping of underground waters and 
spring waters in the coastal plain. This 
water would be pumped with electrical 
or diesel power, and is estimated to 
be sufficient to irrigate about 190,000 
acres lying chiefly in the coastal plain. 
Almost all of that area is to be in the 

Jewish State, but a small fraction of 
it lies in the Arab State in north- 
western Galilee, and could also be 
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made to benefit from new irrigation 
waters. Stage I could be completed 
within one or two years depending on 
how rapidly the work is pushed and 
would cost about $25,000,000. The 
capital cost of providing water to 
these lands in Stage I is much lower 
than the average of capital costs of 
similar works in California. 
Altogether, about 347,000 acres, 
approximately half of the 750,000 
acres which are irrigable under the 
completed project, could be supplied 
with irrigation water in the Jewish 
State alone, without the 
of the Arab State. 
Moreover, as reclamation projects 
make the desert blossom again, to the 
advantage of the workers of the Jew- 
ish State, Arab farmers and village 
folk across the line may well be expect- 
ed to want to share in similar benefits. 
The expression of such desires on their 
Part would be the signal for the 
United Nations to arrange for co- 
Operation in installing all remaining 
stages of the project, to the greater 
benefit of the Arab and Jewish States. 
The Jordan Valley Authority would 


not aid Palestine alone, or its Jews or 
Arabs alone. 


cooperation 


It would give an ex- 
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ample to the backward Middle East, 


nd greater valley 
Syria and Egypt. Ir- 
wer projects in the 
Valley would enable 


I people 
of four million 
now mostly in dire poverty, for Iraq 
is the greatest undeveloped bread-bas- 
ket in the world. 


Authority would se 


Conservation and forestry, equipping 
them to carry out other projects that 
are possible in the Middle East. These 
might well restore this region to a 
condition worthy of its glorious past, 
to the benefit of Arab, Christian and 
Jew. 

There are few places in the world 
where mankind has a more favorable 
Opportunity to adopt a constructive 
approach toward the problems of the 
common man, remoying the basic 
causes of conflict and war by the cre- 
ation of abundance for all. We can, 
through this approach, make the Mid- 
dle East a blessed example rather than 
a breeding ground for strife, 


CORRECTION 


PLAIN TALK is anxious to be fair at all times. We are always 
ready to make amends for unwitting errors. In our discussion of 
the report of the President's Committee on Civil Rights, which 


appeared in the February issue, there were several unfavorable 
implications about the politics of Mr. Milton D. Stewart, the 
Committee's Director of Research. Upon further investigation, we 
have learned that they were baseless and regret deeply any incon- 
venience they may have caused him. 
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When Mr. Stolberg Teed ^ 
o on 
Ap jr UNIO (which appears op- 
e ) the international crisis whic 
VERUS acute with the Sovietiza- 
in of Czechoslovakia and the iss 
to Finland, was sull brewing i E 
the lid of routine SRM : 
two leading Republican members F 
the Senate had their clearly-delimite 
spheres of activity. That of Senator 
Vandenberg was the field of foreign 
affairs; Senator Taft confined himself 
to domestic issues. 

The mounting and spreading tide of 
Soviet aggression has put Senator Taft, 
in his capacity of a candidate for the 
Presidency to the critical test, Is he 
equal to the historic test of the hour? 


As we go to press, Senator Taft, 
during a visit to New England, is re- 
ported to have made certain statements 
which raise pressing questions. At a 
time when the road to Teheran and 
Yalta, the road of appeasement, lies 
exposed as an almost fatal course in 
our history, and when every step or 
measure short of war is called for to 
avert catastrophe, Taft has spoken 
out in a voice reminiscent of Neville 
Chamberlain. 

When Senator Taft declares that 


Soviet Russia is only consolidating in 
Czechoslovakia the sphere of influ. 


ence that was awarded to her by di 
Yalta agreement, averring that these 
is nothing to be done about iN 
in effect issues an invitation to fud 
ther appeasement. 

The truth is that we were victims 
of a gigantic swindle at Yalta iM 
partners to the great betrayal perpe- 
trated there. A foreign policy based 
upon the acceptance of swindles and 
betrayals is a policy which is just aş 
welcome to Stalin as that advocated by 
the crypto-Communist Wallace, Is it 
possible that when Mr. Wallace drop- 
ped his remark in Buffalo some time 
ago—that he would prefer Taft to 
Truman as President—he struck the 
same chord of appeasement? 

To be sure, Czechoslovakia had vol- 
untarily walked into the Soviet camp 
long before Yalta. The more reason 
for Senator Taft to realize that the 
consolidation of the Communist 
stranglehold upon that country was 
not a political move, but a military 
step. How can anyone with an i 
mentary knowledge of bistory dou t 
that the coup in Czechoslovakia, be- 
cause of her strategic position, n 
been designed to point a dagger at the 
heart of Europe? 

And yet Senator Taft would ME 
off even Italy after a Comi 
victory at the polls on the groun E 
it is “no military move.” Is not 
tantamount to the abandonment 9 

her, in Europ® 
one country after another, aa 
in Asia and in Africa, to con 
by fifth columns? And does not p 
notice of abandonment alone E. 
encouragement to more and E. 
gression, condemning the al 
States eventually to a solitary ee 
against a colossal world powe 
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How Big Is Taft? 


By Benjamin Stolberg 


This article will be followed by others on leading candidates. 
An intimate sketch of President Truman by George Hamilton 
Combs, Jr., a fellow-citizen from Kansas City, will appear soon. 


OBERT A. Tart is the least enig- 
R matic public figure of our day, 
and probably in American history. He 
is the same off the record as on the 
record, only more so. He is not merely 
above suspicion but above conjecture, 
which goes far to explain his lack of 
glamor. 

The Senator doesn't care for glam- 
or, because "there is so little under- 
neath it." Even tact annoys him, “To 
be tactful in politics is to be dishon- 
est," he informed a friend who tried 
to reason with him. His opinion, pref- 
erably on controversial matters, can 
be had for the asking; and if no one 
asks him long enough, he'll tell the 
world anyway. Most politicians con- 
sider such forthrightness a tactical 
handicap. Their idea of an honest man 
is very much like H. L. Mencken's 
idea of an honest woman—‘a good 
girl but no fanatic.” But to Taft even 
the most innocent political trick 
smacks of betrayal of the public trust. 

In the summer of 1941, when the 
international picture was pretty grim, 
there was considerable feeling in Re- 
publican ranks that Congress should 
Continue in session. Roosevelt was, of 
course, against it. “Why don’t you 
move against adjournment?” One of 
Taft’s closest newspaper friends ad- 
vised. “Congress would go home any- 
way. And it would be a smart move 
on your part." 


"But Pm for adjournment,” said 
Taft, suspiciously. 

"Sure you are," the friend tried to 
explain, “ but don't you see. . .” 

"I see only too well,” Taft snapped 
as if someone had offered him a bribe. 
"But I'm for adjournment.” 

Taft’s sense of security in his own 
high-mindedness, which everybody 
grants, makes him impatient of what 
he considers petty political caution. 
When the loan to Britain was up 
in 1946, he decided to address the 
Senate on the subject on a certain 
afternoon. 

“Better pick some other time,” Bill 
McAdams, his public relations man, 
suggested. “Bilbo is speaking on it 
that day.” Taft brushed him aside, 
“Nobody is going to confuse me with 
Bilbo.” 

Bilbo delivered his harangue against 
the loan. Taft came out for an out- 
right gift of  $1,500,000,000 as 
against an “uncollectable” loan of 
$3,750,000,000, whose benefits he 
doubted in prophetic detail. Sure 
enough, the next day headlines all 
over the country coupled Taft with 
Bilbo, and Berryman of the Wash- 
ington Ster had a cartoon showing 
them both busily twisting the British 
lion’s tail, with the caption, “Fancy 
meeting you here.” 

“Taft ‘blunders’ are just Bob being 
honest,” explains Martha Taft. But 
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his political advisers are a less cheerful 
lot. “If you are his friend," one of 
them observed lugubriously, “you need 
no enemies to worry you.” He ace 
tually seems to like to make mis- 
takes” by saying the right thing too 
bluntly or too soon, or both. 

Thus, in October, 1946, he released 
a veritable bombshell at Kenyon Col- 
lege by flatly denouncing the Nurem- 
berg trials. “They violate,” he said, 
“that fundamental principle of Ameri- 
can law that a man cannot be tried 
under an ex-post-facto statute . . . 
Vengeance is seldom justice . . . In 
these trials we have accepted the Rus- 
sian ideal of the purpose of trials... 
government policy and not justice.” 
He believed that the leading Nazis 
should be punished but not through 
an anomalous judicial process. Today, 
after the release of the Soviet-Nazi 
documents, which prove that Stalin 
and Hitler planned the war together, 
few will question that the speech was 
a “mistake” at all. 

Another Taftian boner was his ad- 
vice to the American people to “eat 
less meat and eat less extravagantly,” 
in order to be able to help Europe. 
The country reacted to this admoni- 
tion with mixed feelings—disapproval 
and hilarity. The Senator’s own fa- 
vorite diet was widely publicized, with 
emphasis on his fondness for thick 
slices of roast beef. Taft was “a 
little surprised” by the hullabaloo, 
pointing out that the President had 
said exactly the same thing, only in 
a more involved way, when he rec- 
ommended “‘strict economy in the use 
of certain foods through personal re- 
straint.” But in this case, even Taft 
realized that something might be said 
for tact. 


"I made up my mind long ago not 
to worry about Bob's blunders," said 
Charles D. Hilles, who was Presiden 
Taft’s secretary and the Republican 
National Chairman in the 1912 cam. 
paign. “And I never advised him to 
be different from what he is. For | 
have a strong suspicion that his ‘mis. 
takes’ have been the making of him.” 
Which is a shrewd observation, be- 
cause for a man who is supposedly 
not much of a politician, Bob Taft 
has done pretty well. 


As a Policy-Maker 


E HAS RUN for office seven times 
H and been elected six. Today he is 
the most powerful figure in Congress 
since Penrose, although he has no Con- 
gressional machine. His power rests 
on his prestige, which derives from 
his intellectual gifts and his capacity 
to organize them. In the summer 
of 1946 a Democratic Congress polled 
itself and voted Senator Taft its ablest 
member. 

“His industry is so unrelenting, his 
mind so indefatigable,” wrote Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, "that he did in 
the last session what no Senator in 
memory has ever attempted. He fa- 
miliarized himself in detail with every 
significant domestic bill that came be- 
fore the Senate; if the Republicans 
wanted amendments, he drafted them; 
and where no bill met his require- 
ments, he went to work and wrote 
one himself.” Most men are too la 
the Alsops Observed, to co: A 
this kind of leadership, mpete wit 

The post Taft j 2 iag 
chairmanship 5 EU. of is his 
Committee of the OSA Policy 
is not attained through EGRE s post 
incumbent is chosen for his ty. The 
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tary astuteness. "Taft is by all odds 
the most skillful tactician in Con- 
gress,” said Arthur Krock, chief of 
The New York Times Washington 
Bureau. Tafts management of the 
Taft-Hartley bill bears out this esti- 
mate. Of course, parliamentary skill 
and electoral caginess are not quite 
the same. 

When the 80th Congress opened, 
Taft startled his colleagues by re- 
fusing the chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee, which was to deal with 
the popular issue of tax reduction. 
Instead, he chose the chairmanship 
of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, which was bound to be a 
hornet's nest. “That was smart," Bob 
La Follette told me, *because Taft is 
most effective when he is meeting 
issues,” 

On this Labor Committee of thir- 
teen members four were Republicans, 
known as conventional pro-laborites: 
Aiken, Ives, Morse, and Smith (New 
Jersey). Of the five Democrats, El- 
lender and Hill had consistent New 
Deal records, while Murray, Pepper, 
and Thomas (Utah) are known left- 
wingers. Thus, nine of the thirteen 
members were anxious not to offend 
organized labor. 


On the other hand, Congressman 
Hartley, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, and most of his colleagues 
were away to the right of Taft. Their 
original draft had been really puni- 
tive. Of Tafts agility in steering 
the bill between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of left and right, one mem- 
ber of this committee said, “He did 
it by knowing more about the subject 
than anybody else and by acting as 
the happy broker between all con- 
tending views.” 


In the Family Tradition 


HEN Bob Taft leans back in 
his office chair on the rare 
occasions when he is ready to relax 
for a friendly chat, his eyes are apt 
to stray to the large photograph of 
his father, which stands on the floor 
leaning against the corner of the fire- 
place. He refuses to hang it up, for 
he can see it better where it is. 
Family tradition is strong in Taft. 
With the exception of the Adamses, 
the Tafts are the only family which 
can boast of three successive gener- 
ations in high political offices. But 
the tradition is more than political; 
it is also one of character and tem- 
perament. For three generations, the 
Tafts have been dependable, intellec- 
tual, conservative and able. And they 
all have married brilliant women. 
Grandfather Alphonso Taft walked 
from his native highlands in Ver- 
mont to New Haven, where he gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1833, third in his 
class. Then he went west to grow 
up with the country, and settled in 
Cincinnati to practice law. He was 
strict, studious, a lawyers lawyer, 
with a strong sense of responsibility 
to the community. In time he became 
the leading citizen of Cincinnati. 
Grant made him his Secretary of War 
and then Attorney-General. Later he 
was Minister to Austria and Russia. 
Bob’s grandmother, Louise Torrey 
Taft, also a New Englander, was a 
woman of some beauty and more 
brains. In 1907, when her son, Wil- 
liam, was being spectacularly groomed 
for President by Teddy Roosevelt, the 
old lady came out for Elihu Root. 
“The malice of politics,” she warned 
her son, “will make you miserable.” 
No prediction was ever truer. 
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William Howard Taft also went to 
Yale, where he graduated in 1878, 
second in his class. He was the only 
American to become President and 
Chief Justice. He also was probably 
the only American who combined po- 
litical ineptitude with popular appeal. 
He was a far warmer and more color- 
ful personality than either his father 
or his older son, but essentially he 
was in the Taft tradition—scholarly, 
sober and industrious. He married Nel- 
lie Herron, known as the “fascinat- 
ing Miss Herron.” She was a woman 
of biting wit with plenty of ambition, 
and a mind like a steel trap. Bob in- 
herited his mother’s clear blue-gray 
eyes, some of her shortness of temper 
and a good deal of her ambition. 

Robert Alphonso Taft was born in 
1889 in the Victorian Taft house in 
Cincinnati one block from the Ohio 
River, and promptly grew up into 
a quiz kid. At the age of ten he be- 
came interested in chess, which he 
mastered with such obnoxious expert- 
ness that the grownups hated to play 
with him. At about the same time 
his parents decided on a three months’ 
trip to Europe. Little Bob turned 
himself into a combination Baedeker, 
Ask-Mr.-Foster, and Cook's Tour 
agent. For two weeks he surrounded 
himself with maps, timetables, hotel 
posters and tourist guides. And he 
worked out a schedule, plus budget, 
which his parents could, and did, 

follow from the time they left until 
their return. 

This amazing talent for absorbing 
information and giving it back with 
bleak but brilliant clarity, no doubt 
accounts for Taft's academic record. 
At every school he attended he was 
"the best student in a generation"— 
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at public school in Cincinnati, at 
Uncle Horace's Taft School in Cog. 
necticut, at Yale University where he 
beat the ancestral record by graduat- 
ing first in his class (1910), at the 
Harvard Law School (1913), where 
he became Editor-in-Chief of the Law 
Review. He topped it all off by pass- 
ing the Ohio Bar examinations with 
the highest marks in the history of 
the state. 

“Tt’s a pretty dreary record,” said 
Martha Taft, "to hold up before the 
boys.” 


oB Tarr met Martha Bowers 

when her father was Solicitor- 
General in his father’s Administra- 
tion. Martha is descended on her pa- 
ternal side from Jonathan Edwards, 
the great New England divine, and 
from Timothy Dwight, another di- 
vine who was President of Yale. But 
we may be sure that it is not these 
solemn theologians who come through 
in Martha's hilarious wit, but her ma- 
ternal grandfather, Thomas Wilson, 
an Irish immigrant lad who became 


Chief Justice of Minnesota before he 
was thirty. 


Martha was pretty and vivacious, 
and had plenty of beaux, But Bob, 
as always, knew his mind: and in 
pite of his shyness he SERE Miss 

owers, a great tr 
as Glacier Pack ed Me et 
Berlin. They were Married disp: 
Of their four sons, the oldest, Willi ` 
Howard, is now an assistant. : E 
of English at Yale; Robert pEoiessor 
lawyer in his father’s adm mee 
Bowers Taft is on the Ci Lloyd 
Times-Star; and the youngest uti 
Dwight, is a Yale senior, All DM 
were in the armed services durin ur 
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last war. The Tafts have six grand- 
children. 

After his marriage, Taft began to 
practice law in his home town. By 
that time a Taft in Cincinnati had 
no trouble finding clients. Uncle 
Charles Taft, who had married a Sin- 
ton—and the Sintons owned almost 
everything in sight—threw a good deal 
of business his nephew's way. Besides, 
Taft is an extremely able lawyer. 
Today he is the senior partner of Taft, 
Stettinius and Hollister, one of Ohio's 
great law firms. 

But his primary interest has always 
been in politics. In 1920 he was 
elected to the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives, where he served until 1926, 
during which year he was Speaker. In 
1930 he went to the State Senate, 
but two years later was defeated by a 
Democrat in the first Roosevelt land- 
slide. 

Like Franklin Roosevelt's career in 
the New York Assembly, Taft's in the 
Ohio legislature attracted national at- 
tention. He led in the revision of the 
state's antiquated tax system, in the 
fight for a minimum wage law and 
the abolition of child labor. He voted 
against the “yellow dog” contract, un- 
der which a worker had to agree not to 
join a union. But unlike his brother 
Charles, a Republican with New Deal 
overtones, Bob has always been an or- 
ganization man, He has always op- 
posed the proportional representation 
plan in Cincinnati, in which his 
brother has been a leader. For he 
believes that proportional representa- 
tion “promotes class and religious dis- 
tinctions” and tends to “break up the 
two-party system.” The brothers try 
to be devoted to each other. “We 
have learned,” says the Senator, “never 


to get worked up over our differences 
of opinion.” 


The Tafts Run for the Senate 


N 1938 the Bob-and-Martha team 
decided to go out for the United 
States Senate. The chances seemed 
rather dim. The Republican state ma- 
chine, headed by Ed Schoor, came out 
for Judge Arthur Day, a hand-pump- 
ing, back-slapping politico of the old 
school, who “knew everybody.” Bob 
and Martha mapped out a primary 
campaign which consisted in the am- 
bitious project of covering, separate- 
ly, every county of the state. Bob 
was to discuss issues, and Martha was 
to say whatever came into her head. 
The first thing Martha did was to 
go to Columbus and ask Ed Schoor 
to let her address women’s organiza- 
tions. Mr. Schoor put her off none too 
gently. “When I got out of his office 
I was so boiling mad,” she says, “that 
I decided to make a speech that very 
night, and crashed a meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of a colored church. 
It was a Lincoln’s birthday celebration, 
and I was told that I was welcome to 
speak on Lincoln. I agreed, but when 
I got through, I myself didn’t know 
where Lincoln left off and Bob began.” 
Day went glad-handing through 
the state, while Taft stalked him with 
issues. On the one occasion when 
Bob took the advice of his friends 
and staged a beer party, he arrived a 
little late to find his opponent acting 
as master of ceremonies and having a 
perfectly wonderful time. Taft watch- 
ed from the doorway for a while with 
a sheepish grin, and then left the 
party to His Honor. Martha rushed 
all over the state, leaving hilarity in 
her wake. Her close friend, Alice 
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i take 
Rom ar ber mi Te 
in livin 
umm ‘feof 1912 had healed long 
ago. 
ius the campaign began, > in 
on Judge Day were ten to one. s 
won the primaries by 75,000. . Il 
since he has felt, rather optimistically, 
that one need not be a glamor boy d 
win campaigns "if there is time vou 
to explain the issues to the people. 

His Democratic opponent was Sen- 
ator Robert J. Bulkley, who vonua 
ning for his second term with New 
Deal support. Once more the Tafts 
covered the state from end to end. 
This time Taft made the New Deal 
the issue. And again Mrs. Taft sup- 
plied the fireworks. One evening she 
and Mrs. Bulkley appeared on the same 
platform in a working-class neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Bulkley told the audience 
that her husband was a plain, ordinary 
man who knew the problems of the 
common people because he was one of 
them. Martha Taft was annoyed, for 
to the Tafts the “common man” is a 
demagogic and un-American invention. 
She refrained from asking Mrs. Bulk- 
ley how the Senator, a Harvard grad- 
uate and the senior member of one of 
Cleveland’s biggest law firms, rated 
as a proletarian. Instead she announced 
that Bob Taft was “a most uncommon 
man. He has the best education 
money can buy and is using it brilli- 
antly, And you folks can hire him 
Just as cheaply as you can NM 


Bulkley,” The c 2 
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Taft won with 4 m 
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the story, “Bob 


ajority of 170,- 
Paper headlined 
and Martha elected 
He entered the Sen- 


ate as a national figure and a major 
contender for the Republican nomina. 
tion. At the 1940 convention he haq 
the largest number of delegates—just 
before the Willkie stampede. “They 
say," Martha Taft remarked when i; 
was all over, “that this has been the 
first unbossed convention in history, 
I hope it is the last.” 

When Taft ran for re-election in 
1944, the Administration really went 
to town against him. The smart boys 
acknowledged that "he has the best 
19th century mind today.” Charlie 
Michelson, the publicity genius of the 
Democratic National Committee, pre- 
sented him as a sort of animated In- 
ternational Business Machine, which 
could tick off all the answers. His 
candor was made to seem slightly ridi- 
culous in its political "ineptness," and 
his earnestness was put down to lack 
of humor. But Taft won again, 
though by a greatly reduced majority, 
and was earmarked as Ohio’s Favorite 
Son for the Republican nomination of 
1948. 

Senator and Candidate 
AFT's first instinct is to say No. 
But his second instinct is to 
investigate. And he will follow the 
facts no matter where they take him. 

Being a conservative—which y 
considers true liberalism in an age ° 
revolutionary - totalitarian stresses 
he naturally believes in free entet- 
prise. But gradually he has come 2) 
believe in free-enterprise-plus-so# 
welfare, ; 

"If we don't watch Bob Taft, Beh 
climb into Claude Pepper’s lap, ° 
served a Republican colleague. An 
Senator Bricker mourned facetious; 
"I hear the Socialists got to Bo d 
Some industrialists feel certain that 
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has been bitten by the collectivist bug. 

All this refers, of course, to Taft’s 

espousal of Federal aid to housing, 

education, medical service and relief, 

Taft's interest in public housing 

dates from a trip to Mexico in the 

company of Stanley Rose, an elevator 

manufacturer who talked to him about 

! the need for slum clearance. Taft 

was impressed, plunged into the sub- 

i ject and came up with the Wagner- 

Taft-Ellender bill. This led him to a 

study of the whole question of Fed- 

eral aid, and he came to the conclusion 

that “the American system of free en- 

terprise must protect itself? against 

“illiteracy . . . extreme poverty, hard- 

ship, and lack of opportunity for 
American children.” 

And so he worked out, with the 
help of Democratic leaders in the Sen- 
ate and experts from private organ- 
izations, a whole program of Federal 
aid. What distinguished this program 
from the New Deal program and from 
President Truman’s recommendations 
is that it limits such aid to depressed 
areas and to an essential minimum. 
Above all, it gives “the states and 
local governments complete power over 
the administration of their own wel- 

fare.” His constant emphasis that 
, freedom is a local, communal, regional 
thing is coupled with his chronic sus- 
Picion of the centralizing forces in 
any Federal Administration. 


— 


| Pes more widely believed than 
Taft’s alleged “socialism,” is the 

vague but persistent notion that he 

is an isolationist. To be sure, Taft’s 
| roots are deep in his own Midwest, 
| and the Middle West has never been 
psychologically as preoccupied with 
foreign affairs as the East or the Far 


| 
| 
| 
| 
c — ———— 


West. But isolationism is not in the 
Taft tradition. President Taft criss- 
crossed the country in behalf of the 
League to Enforce Peace, of which he 
was a founder, and fought with Wood- 
row Wilson for the League of Na- 


tions, And the son actively supported 
his father. 


Today the Senator is for the United 
Nations. He was strongly against our 
involvement in the war—just as much, 
he points out, as were “President 
Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie in the 
campaign in 1940.” “From the time 
I entered the Senate," he wrote to a 
correspondent, who accused him of op- 
posing preparedness, "I voted for all 
the appropriations for the Army, 
Navy, and Lend-Lease proposed by the 
Administration and for many not pro- 
posed by the Administration . . . On 
July 19, 1940, I voted for the bill to 
establish a two-ocean Navy 
(and) for... increasing the Army to 
375,000 when the President had never 
recommended more than 275,000.” 
His main difference with the Adminis- 
tration, before Pearl Harbor, he in- 
sists in the same letter, lay in his 
disapproval “of the President’s persist- 
ent efforts after the election to involve 
us in war while professing a policy of 
peace.” 

Now Taft is for the Marshall Plan 
—as edited by Taft and, for that mat- 
ter, by Vandenberg and a bipartisan 
majority in Congress. He would cut 
down the European Recovery Program 
from the suggested eight billions (un- 
like the Administration, he includes 
our subsidies to Germany and our in- 
ternational banking and fund commit- 
ments) to about five billions. He 
said that he sees no need to carry 
coal to Newcastle "to be delivered at 
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» uld confine 
$20 a ton. And A Mi: Pee 
the program to the have 
months, and then see Prts 
accomplished. He ih glad Pe t pol- 
dent abandoned “the appeasemen n 
icy" of Teheran, Yalta and it * 
but he adds, “I doubt if we will ai 
the battle against communism by "o 
careless and lavish distribution o Ns 
lars.” Taft is too intelligent to be a 
pacifist in the face of the omnipresent 
threat of war. He is for the strong- 
est possible air force and would spare 
no funds for the continuous 1mprove- 
ment of our military technology. But 
today, as in 1940, he is against peace- 
time conscription, because of his con- 
viction that it would invade individual 
rights. To him, permanent universal 
military training and the Bill of Rights 
are unnatural bedfellows. 

In his attitude on civil rights, Taft 
is a libertarian fundamentalist— 
neither liberal nor conservative in the 
parlance of the day. In matters of in- 
dividual freedom he is simply non- 
political. Though he believes in states’ 
rights, he has led the fight for a Fed- 
eral anti-lynching bill. He is for a 
constitutional amendment to outlaw 
the poll tax. He is against a Fair 
Employment Practices Commission 
with compulsory powers, believing 
that racial and religious enlightenment 
is not subject to enforcement but ed- 
ucation, Hence he is. for a Federal 
FEPC restricted to research and recom- 
mendations, which would, in effect, 
be an educational bureau. He believes 
that to legislate against social prejudice 
only antagonizes the forces 

Again, 
that Taf 

imself 


of bigotry. 
it was as a civil libertarian 
t did not hesitate to align 
with Claude Pepper and other 
Senate radicals to defeat the President’s 


popular demand to draft l 
the national railroad stri 
He was against the strik 


abor durin 
ke in 1946, 


e, of 
but “horrified” at the idea » Mea 
labor. Even in drafting the Tate 


Hartley law, he was less motivated p 
his economic view than by his co y 


tion of civil rights. The old Va, 
Act, he believed, discrimina, ed 


against the employer" by forbiddin 
him to present his view : 


bear him out: while 69 percent of 
labor were then against the Act, 73 
percent endorsed each one of its pro- 
visions. And quite a few of the labor 
leaders are grudgingly coming to the 
conclusion that the "slave law” is 
helping them in many ways, especially 
in their fight against the Communists. 
When the Tafts went west last sum- 
mer in a gentle search for delegates, 
the Communists and their Hoeg n 
the CIO met them everywhere E 
abusive placards and catcalls. punc 
Bob Taft was not short of ER tà 
The picket lines provided a uidi 
his favor. The AFL andt Ta 
sible leaders of the cio j soit 
their disgust at these ` spo” 
demonstrations. — 
In the campaign, Taft 6 P res 
the Republican leader in “0 
both advantages an 
legislative limelight ; 
risky platform. Kunden as a Can 
ever, his virtues and faults 5, — lic 
didate are within himsel > 
relations, good and bad, 
of his own making. 
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Few can take a complicated sub- 
ject and explain it more simply and 
lucidly than Taft. His reply to the 
President’s address on the state of. the 
union was a cruelly competent per- 
formance. He accused Truman of 
playing politics so as to meet the 
Thunder from the Left by Henry Wal- 
lace. He figured out just how many 
billions it would cost to expand all 
the social services the President asked 
for. And he stated just who would 
pay for the $40 per capita tax reduc- 
tion. Mr. Taft made the Marshall 
billions march, like so many wooden 
soldiers, in satirical formations. 

It took him a little over two hours 
to prepare this talk. But, as though 
to prove that he was completely disin- 
terested in politics, he chose these 
two hours just before he went on the 
air late at night. He missed the af- 
ternoon and early morning papers, and 
the Washington correspondents were 
sore as hell, having to wait around 
all evening for his speech. 


NE CANNOT HELP but feel 
that to Taft an ideal Presidential 
campaign would be a series of civil 
service exams, publicly held and grad- 
ed. Color can be manufactured for 
any politician—if he supplies the in- 
gredients, Coolidge, Yankee-like, had 
hidden warmth; Al Smith had the all- 
out warmth of the Irish. Taft has 
neither. His friendliness and con- 
siderateness in his private life do not 
flow over into his political makeup. 
The American people think highly 
of Taft the man, as is reflected in 
the press. But they think less of him 
as a candidate, as is reflected in the 
Polls, In an age of crisis, people ex- 
pect from a man of his stature, inspira- 


tion as well as intellect, fire as well 
as forthrightness. Taft appeals to rea- 
son rather than to the emotions. 

It is because he is so impersonal that 
Taft has no small talk—by no means 
the virtue it is supposed to be, espe- 
cially in a politician. Gossip, if not 
petty and misleading, is not only amus- 
ing but illuminating. To take men 
apart and then put them together 
again makes the good garage mechanic 
of politics. Taft knows, from his 
point of view, wherein men are right 
or wrong, but he is not interested in 
what makes them tick as persons. 
Hence the curious combination in his 
nature of experience and innocence. 
He lacks completely the benign guile 
which his father showed so delight- 
fully in his letters to his intimates. 

Privately, Taft, though not as quot- 
ably amusing as Martha, has a dry. 
barbed Yankee wit. And he is friend- 
ly when relaxed, quite different from 
his rather abrupt senatorial manner, 
Which conveys a sense of impatience, 
as though he were waiting for you to 
make a point—which had better make 
sense. 

Taft may lack glamor, but he 
doesn't lack impressiveness. As one 
Washington reporter put it: “Where 
Taft sits, there is the head of the 
table" One brings away from an 
evening with him the memory of 
brilliant conversation, enormously in- 
formed about what is going on. 

Once I asked Josiah Royce, the 
famous philosopher: "How can you 
tell a man of character?" After 


thinking it over, he said: "If he is 
the same man at two a. m. as he is at 
two p. m." Bob Taft is always the 
same person, whether you catch him 
on or off his guard. He has no guard. 
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iL the enactment by MR 
We Selective Service legislati 
and of universal military E 

urged by President Truman, i 
h position of the United gaa à 3 
mistakably clear” to Moscow an z 
pel it to give up jts aggressive on 2 

So long as our foreign eta e 
not «unmistakably clear bot : 

ple and to the government © the 
United States, it is not likely that 
the stern warning sounded by the 
President at the joint session of Con- 
have any lasting effect. 
temporarily soft- 
en its attitude toward Finland by ab- 
staining from the demand for virtual 
ol of that country. 


military contr 
Stalin may restrain his hothead hench- 


men in Italy from following immedi- 
ately the example of their comrades 
in Czechoslovakia. Such a decision on 
the part of the Politburo would be 
designed to lull us into another spell 
of false security. 

Hitler tried this technique, and for 
a while it worked. But it is doubtful 
whether the Soviet steamroller can 
even be made to pause at this stage 
by such measures as the announced 
increase of American armed forces. 
It is a safe bet that this action had 
been discounted by Stalin and his 
dern staff before embarking upon 
their adventures in Czechoslovakia, 
Sealers 
and lef FRA 
P cd qe i E S 3 
uoc dad vis of Western 


gress will 
Stalin’s junta may 


nis the events in Czechoslovakia 
qu. are not yet made “unmistakably 
d o the American public the 

nature of indirect aggression. If 


you substitute the name of Henry A, 
Wallace for that of President Benes 
it might be easier for every American 
to see what would happen to tht 
nation if we followed the policy of 
fraternization with the Communists 
advocated by our own Benes from 
Iowa. For Czechoslovakia under Benes 
was a model of Soviet appeasement. 
There is not a trick in the bag of the 
Wallace camp which Benes did not 
employ. Ever since 1943 he wooed, 
he conciliated, he yielded and he genu- 
flected before the dictator in the 
Kremlin. But the more he accommo- 
dated the Red Bear, the greater grew 
the latter's appetite. 

Such is the pattern of indirect ag- 
gression. It remains alien to the Amer- 
ican public mind. We still adhere 
to the belief that Communists seek 
power only through the overthrow of 
government by force and violence. 
Just as Hitler used intimidation, €s- 
pionage, propaganda, to undermine 
and seize Austria, so has Stalin in set 
ing Czechoslovakia. Both had er 
courtiers in their victims’ citade j 
waiting to lower the drawbridges 2? 


open the gates to the enemy: 


1 e wat 
I I: uncaged during th 


years the parent O 
dictatorships, we proceede i 
him to prey with impunity D oked 
flock of little nations which had lo 


h ee years 


: r 
to us for protection. For t of the 


the maw ^. 
now we have fed sacrificing 


untamed Soviet tyranny, her in che 
one free country after anot 


futile, amoral hope of sating the beast. 

Can we stop the marauder now 
merely by elementary and belated acts 
of military preparedness? The dynam- 
ics of a victory-drunk military des- 
potism on a rampage are such that 
only a display of superior force can 
halt it. After all, our possession of 
the A-bomb did not deter the men 
in the Kremlin from seeking conquest 
by indirect aggression. 

Although Jefferson and Madison 
warned us a century and a half ago 
against usurpation from within, there 
is no clear national realization of the 
methods of modern usurpers. The 
lesson of Czechoslovakia should bring 
home to our lawmakers and leaders 
of public opinion that our first line 
of defense today is not on the open 
battlefield, but against the secret bat- 
talions of the fifth column. 

The vanguard of the enemy is in 
our midst. In the press and in the 
colleges, in the churches and on the 
radio and in the theater, in the high- 
est departments of the Federal gov- 
ernment and in the councils of im- 
portant labor unions, the agents of 
the Communist worldwide conspiracy 
are on the offensive, rallying around 
them gullible and innocent idealists. 
These quislings disintegrate our mo- 
rale and confuse our foreign policy. 


S LONG as the United States lacks 
an integrated global foreign pol- 
icy, there is little reason to suppose that 
Stalin will mend his ways. So long 
as we undo with our left hand in the 


Far East what we are trying to build 
up with our right hand in Europe and 
the Near East, the camarilla in the 
Kremlin will not take us too seriously. 
So long as many of the Teheran-Yalta- 
Potsdam boys remain in the State De- 
partment service, Moscow will take 
it that we do not mean business. 

First of all, let us make it un- 
mistakably clear to the American peo- 
ple how the Soviet Government has 
responded during the last three years 
to every American advance. Let us 
open our diplomatic files to exhibit 
to the world the rebukes, the insults, 
and the injuries heaped upon the Unit- 
ed States whenever our representatives 
sought Soviet cooperation and friend- 
ship. 

This would create the requisite cli- 
mate for an American foreign policy 
commanding respect from the cynical 
swashbucklers in Moscow. The next 
step short of war, which alone can 
effectively arrest the Communist tide 
in Europe, must be taken by us in 
the Pacific. Our trump cards against 
the Soviet power are there. We hold 
Japan and wield immense influence in 
China. We have not played these 
cards, partly because of fifth column 
sabotage. 

Only by our actions in Tokyo and 
Nanking can we dispel the threats 
hanging over Finland and Italy and 
the rest of Europe. If we are not to 
be pushed out of Berlin, we must help 
Chiang Kai-shek in Manchuria. Only 
when our diplomacy takes the offen- 
sive in Japan and China will it be- 
come “unmistakably clear" to Stalin 
that the United States really intends 
to stop his aggression and remove the 
menace of a third world war from the 
horizon of mankind. 


News from the Capital 
Movie Te ee 
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By 0. J. Dekom 


CALLING PHIL MURRAY 

ECRETARY MARSHALL called in 

Phil Murray and urged stern ac- 
tion against the disruptive tactics of 
certain CIO elements. The immedi- 
ate cause for this meeting was a reso- 
lution passed by the San Francisco 
CIO Council, which had been for- 
warded to the Communist-sponsored 
Confederation of Labor in Paris, and 
which had been widely circulated 
among Moscow’s trade union affiliates 
the world over. The resolution, in 
opposition to the ERP, was couched 
in the best pro-Wallace terms. After 
his conference with Marshall, Phil 
Murray put the heat on all of the 397 
state and local CIO councils to pre- 
vent their taking a political stand in 
violation of national policy. 


* LE 


Kiwanis Magazine, official publica- 
tion of an organization that makes a 
special point of its interest in the wel- 
fare of children, bas issued a list of 
100 books that “best tell the story of 
America.” Included are three volumes 


by Howard Fast, literary hack for the 
Communist Party. 


THE WINDY CITY 


RE ADOLPH SABATH of Illinois 

veteran Soviet apologist in Cone 
gress, has made his peace with the 
Democratic machine in Chicago with 
an eye on the November election. Th 
recent redistricting in Illinois m. 
Sabath a group of constituents ae 
are not fond of the Soviet Union 
cluding many voters of Czechos] 


, in- 
ovak 


origin. Cynics here say that this, of 
course, has no connection with the 
fact that Sabath was one of the first 
to speak out against the rape of 
Czechoslovakia. 
* * + 

Undersecretary of the Interior Os- 
car Chapman turned over the audi- 
torium of his department to the Soviet 
Embassy for a showing of Russian 
propaganda films which “prove” con- 
clusively that the Red Army won the 
war. Is it surprising, in view of the 
fact that Chapman had publicly de- 
fended the Soviet policy during the 
days of the Stalin-Hitler collabora- 
tion? Mr. Chapman’s record of af filia- 
tion with front organizations, dating 
back to the heyday of the reign of 
Ickes, has long been in need of an air- 


ing on Capitol Hill. 


DULLES TROUBLE 
Bos has it that John Foster 


Dulles, foreign policy adviser to 


Gov. Dewey, is in hot water with 


party bigwigs over his sponsorship of 
Alger Hiss to the presidency of the 
Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace. Hiss, one-time director of 
the State Department’s Office of Spe- 
cial Political Affairs and secretary- 
general of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, has been the target of Congres- 
sional criticism. In 1935 Hiss resign- 
ed from the Agriculture Department 
during the purge of left-wingers which 
also witnessed the resignations of Na- 
than Witt and Lee Pressman. Hiss 
Was one of President Roosevelt's clos- 
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est advisers at Yalta. Cloakrooms 
have been buzzing for months with 
the inside story of how Secretary 
Byrnes "fired" Hiss and how the inno- 
cent Dulles then sponsored his eleva- 
tion to the top Carnegie post. Re- 
publican chieftains have hinted that 
Dulles has forfeited the job of Secre- 
tary of State in the event of G.O.P. 


victory. 


oF % * 


Attention, Mr. Fuller of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post: Edgar Snow, 
your associate editor, added to his 
many left-wing ties the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, 
an out-and-out Communist front mon- 
itored by Frederick Vanderbilt Field. 
This propaganda outfit has just re- 
leased a statement by Snow to the 
effect that our policy toward China 
is "stupid." A lot of people may 
agree with bim on that, but probably 


not for the same reason. 


THE *WITCH-HUNT" 


HOSE WHO for the past eight 
years watched the amazing ten- 
acity with which Jerre Mangione, a 
stalwart of the Communist movement, 
has held on to various Federal posts, 
may be surprised to learn that he has 
just been permitted to resign as Spe- 
Cial Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization (Jus- 
tice Department) and as editor of the 
Montbly Review of the Immigration 
Service, 

The story of Mangione illustrates 
the herculean efforts required to dis- 
lodge one able Red from the lofty bu- 
reaucratic heights. In government 
employ since the 1930s, and in the 
Department of Justice since 1940, 
Mangione had made one of his first 


public appearances in 1939 in the Jef- 
ferson Market Municipal Court in 
New York. On that occasion he was 
a character witness for 23 participants 
arrested in a Communist-inspired sit- 
down strike in the WPA Project office. 

Mangione had been identified by 
former members of the Communist 
Party as having attended meetings of 
the CP national editorial caucus at a 
home on New York's West Side. He 
has an open record as a contributor to 
Communist publications such as New 
Masses and the Daily Worker and is a 
member of the Board of the Labor 
Defender, official organ of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense (branded by 
former Attorney-General Biddle as the 
“legal arm of the Communist Party"). 
In spite of all this, Mangione clung to 
his Federal job for many years. It 
was not until the beginning of the 
current session of Congress, when the 
House Judiciary Committee submitted 
to the Justice Department a volume of 
evidence showing his connection with 
the Communist movement, that Man- 
gione has at last made his exit from 
the Federal stage. 


+ + 


Col. Zivan Knezevich, bero of tbe 
March, 1941, coup in Belgrade which 
ushered in the Yugoslav resistance to 
the Nazi aggressors, and who resigned 
bis post as Yugoslav military attaché 
in the United States upon Titos com- 
ing to power, has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit by the United States 
Government. Small amends—but 
something in the way of recognition— 
for the fact that Knezevicb was con- 
victed in absentia to twenty years in 
prison at the same time that the Chet- 
nik leader, Drazba Mibailovicb, was 
sentenced to death, 
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Stalins World Slavic Army 


By Stephen Naft 


Wi SrAriN's capture of Czecho- 


slovakia, the last of Europe’s 
free Slavic peoples has been delivered 
into his union of “Brother Slavs.” It 
was in Prague, just one hundred years 
ago, that the first Pan-Slavic Con- 
gress met. Perhaps it is no accident 
that the Kremlin has taken over 
Prague in advance of the centenary 
celebration, slated to be held there 
in June. This 1948 "All-Slav? Con- 
gress will bring together the chief 
worldwide promoters of Stalin's adap- 
tation of an old idea, including rep- 
resentatives of certain segments of the 
more than twelve million people of 
Slavic origin in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, four-fifths of whom are to 
be found in the United States, 

Stalin has revived the moribund 
Pan-Slavism of the Czars which had 
served Russian imperialism in the past 
just as it is serving Soviet expansion: 
= z our own day. Like Hitler’s 

an-Germanism, the : 
based on an appeal Spb. Nu 
"All-Slavism" | is open] s ved 
Írom Moscow, and its ga 
> congresses have 

been held regularly since 1941 ; 
Europe and the United State D: 
these sessions s. 

V 

Pe ce are voiced 
Pansionist policy ; 
defended and glorified, ini 
Es most disturbing Change in the 
ement, as reincarnated by the So 
viets, Consists in the fact that i 
Czarist Pan-Slavism found E 
s among some people in M. 
4 traction of Slavs elsewhere in eastern 


Europe, the new movement has fanati- 
cal supporters among members of l| 
nationalities in all countries. These 
non-Slav adherents of the present Pan- 
Slav aims are the Communist parties 
of the world. But the Stalinist fifth 
column, operating under the guise of 
Pan-Slavism, is as dangerous as the 
avowed Communist parties. 

Members of the Argentine Slav 
Union, for example, deny any con- 
nection with the Communists, but 
exalt their Slavic blood and pay trib- 
ute to "the great Russian people and 
their genius Stalin." Their paper 
Union Eslava, edited by a Bulgarian, 
is more openly enthusiastic about So- 
viet Russia than is the official Com- 
munist Party daily, La Hora. Con- 
centrated in the coastal settlements 
near Argentina's great oil fields, the 
Slav population is virtually in control 
of that industry. 

The recent expulsion from Chile of 
Yugoslav diplomats who were spread- 
ing Communist propaganda among 
the many Slavs who work in the 
nitrate fields, and inciting them to 
Strikes, is significant of the serious- 
ness of the situation there. Six South 
American countries have about 1,250- 
900 people of Slavic origin, at least 
50 percent of whom are enrolled in 
Slavic organizations under Stalinist 
influence, 


A THE more than ten million 
people of Slavic origin in ‘the 
United States, Stalin’s new call for 
“Slavic brotherhood” has found 4 
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favorable response. Though the great 
majority of them are loyal Americans, 
many are being deceived by propa- 
ganda in their local societies and their 
newspapers, which cleverly plays up- 
on their pride in race and their sym- 
pathies for their mother countries. 
Living principally in large industrial 
centers like Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and New York, they 
work in such key industries as mines, 
steel mills, automobile and airplane 
factories, and cotton and lumber mills. 


The transmission belt for Pan-Slavic 
propaganda in the United States is 
the American Slav Congress, which 
since 1942 has held regular national 
and regional conferences with Stalin- 
dispatched guest speakers from Eur- 
ope. Its president is Polish-born Leo 
Krzycki, vice-president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union, 
who has never deviated from the party 
line. The chairman of its Resident 
Board is Zlatko Balokovic, whose 
American wife, one of the wealthy 
Borden family, accompanied him on 
a trip to the “New Yugoslavia,” where 
they had six "intimate talks" with 
Marshal Tito. 


Affiliated with the Congress are 
state and city branches, as well as 
groups representing the various So- 
viet satellite countries. Chief among 
these are the United Committee of 
South Slavic Americans, headed by 
Louis Adamic, whose activities have 
earned for him the epithet of "Tito's 
mouthpiece”; the Bulgarian Ameri- 
can People’s League, and the Mace- 
donian American People’s League, 
which has worked for the annexation 
of northern Greece by Bulgaria to 
give Russia a direct outlet to the Medi- 
terranean. Tsola Dragoicheva, known 


as Bulgaria’s “lady hangman,” was 
in the United States at the time of 
the organization of these leagues, in 
which she actively participated as Sec- 
retary-General of the Communist 
Fatherland Front. 

Scores of small Slavic-American so- 
cieties, originally founded for frater- 
nal, social or athletic purposes, have 
been roped in to affiliation with the 
new Stalinist front. There are in 
the United States 70 registered na- 
tionwide Slavic fraternal associations 
with 18,000 branches, a total mem- 
bership of 1,700,000 and assets total- 
ing about $260,000,000. In many 
of these there are strong nuclei of 
Communists or Pan-Slavist sympa- 
thizers, though the majority are not 
as yet controlled by Communists. 

Illustrative of how the Pan-Slav 
front works in industrial communi- 
ties is the 1947 report of the Ameri- 
can Slav Congress of Western Penn- 
sylvania, which states: “With 2 week- 
ly radio program and now a monthly 
newspaper we are reaching hundreds 
of thousands of Slavic Americans 
in western Pennsylvania . . . Our 
first edition was printed in 34,000 
copies, of which 8,000 were distrib- 
uted at the mill gates of the great 
J and L Steel works on the South 
Side and at the Edgar Thompson 
Braddock works of U. S. Steel. People 


have given us a ready response." 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the Ameri- 

can Slav Congress parallels that 
of the Communist Party line. The 
resolutions voted at its first national 
meeting, held in Detroit in 1942, over- 
flowed with declarations of solidarity 
of the Slav peoples with the West- 
ern powers who were fighting against 
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«glavdom's eternal oppressors, the 
Germans." In November, 1945, its 
Congress held in New York City, 
voted against peacetime conscription 
and military training of American 
youth—with no mention of abolishing 
such training in Russia or its satel- 
lites, America’s keeping of the atomic 
bomb secret, the delegates resolved, 
was “blackmail to other nations and 
a definite threat to the peace of the 
world.” 

A year later, in September, 1946, 
delegates numbered 1,998, six of 
whom were from the U.S.S.R. The 
Congress closed with a rally in Madi- 
son Square Garden attended by about 
18,000 persons, who heard Soviet Gen- 
eral Alexander Gandoroy accuse the 
United States of “warmongering.” 
(He was months ahead of Vishinsky! ) 
The veteran Communist-fronter, 
Paul Robeson, was among the Amer- 
ican speakers. The audience booed 
whenever American foreign policy was 
mentioned, and lustily applauded 
whenever Soviet expansionism was ex- 
plained as “liberating oppressed peo- 
ples. 

The last American 
held in Pittsbur 
issued a call to 
against the onslau 
sent letters 
greeting s‘the 
people's democrac 
1948 Congress, 
in September 


Slavs in support of Henry Wallace 


t against th 

. . 7 z 
building of a strong Germany” x 
combat “anti-Slay} VES 
Y 1-Slavic Propaganda,” an 
Tm George Pirinsky, the Con 
ess executive se i 
Cretary, “This ; 
5 s is 


millions Sla Vic Americans ar 
how of e 


answering the efforts of the w 
ers and the reactionaries to į 
them,” he proclaims. 

Last fall the American Slay Con 
gress began to publish a quarterly. 
The Slavic American, expensive ; 
printed and lavishly illustrated, Th, 
magazine is full of eulogies of He : 
Wallace and Senator Claude Pepper. 
attacks on the Truman Doctrine and 
Marshall Plan, and praise of the So- 
viet Union and the “new democracies” 
behind the iron curtain. It prints 
greetings from such Communist-con- 
trolled organizations as the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, the Transport Workers 
Union and the International Workers 
Order. 

Also carrying Pan-Slavic propa- 
ganda into the homes of American 
Slavs are some of the 31 daily and 
245 weekly, semi-weekly and monthly 
periodicals in ten Slavonic languages, 
which have a total circulation of more 
than 2,200,000. It must be pointed 
out, however, that the majority of 
these periodicals are not as yet Con- 
trolled by Communists or sympathizers 
with Pan-Slavism. 

Among the 15 most important 
Czech periodicals examined by this 
writer, eight are either openly or CrYP- 
to-Communist or are non-Communist 
but pro-Russian, which means sy™ 
pathetic to Pan-Slavism. Of the ! 
Slovak papers examined, six are Com; 
munist or pro-Soviet Pan-Slavist; 6 
the six Slovenian papers, four are €* 
ther outright Communist or ferven y 
Pro-Tito, Of the five Russian papers 
the three with the largest circulations 
(One in New York and two in ae 
Francisco) defend Soviet expansionis™ 
hence Pan-Slavism. One of the most 


armonp. 
ntimidate 
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outspoken advocates of Pan-Slavism 
is the Bulgarian Communist paper 
Narodna Volya of Detroit. Its editor, 
Dr. Victor Sharenkov, is also presi- 
dent of the Bulgarian American Peo- 
ple's League and a National Commit- 
tee member of the American Slav 
Congress. 

Only three of the 23 Polish peri- 
odicals examined are Communist, justi- 
fying control of their native country 
in the name of “democracy and patri- 
otism.” Most of the other Polish pub- 
lications are violently anti-Stalin. A 
curiosity this survey revealed is that 
a few religious periodicals, Russian 
Orthodox, as well as Roman Catho- 
lic, are outspokenly pro-Soviet, in- 
spired by their editors’ strong Pan- 
Slavic nationalism. One Ukrainian 
weekly in Pittsburgh, Narodne Slovo, 
which was strongly pro-Hitler up to 
Pearl Harbor, is now just as ardently 
pro-Stalin and in favor of Pan-Slavist 
expansionism. 


HE IDEA of Pan-Slavism dates 
back some 300 years. Contrary 
to general opinion, it is not of Russian 
origin; for a time it was even opposed 
by the Czars, who considered it revo- 
lutionary. Its first theoretical pro- 
tagonists were Croats and Czechs. The 
Croat Catholic Jesuit priest, Jurij 
Krizanic, was the first articulate pro- 
moter of something akin to Pan- 
Slavism. He came to Russia in the 
middle of the 17th century and sub- 
mitted to Czar Alexis, the father of 
Peter the Great, an opus in which 
he asked him to liberate the Slavs 
living under Austrian and Turkish 
rule. But his efforts resulted only in 
exile to Siberia. 
The beginning of Pan-Slavism as a 


movement dates from the end of the 
18th century, when all non-Russian 
Slavs were subjects of Austria, Prus- 
sia, Turkey and Russia. Similarity of 
language was an important element in 
the movement for solidarity, but there 
was no unified conception of Pan- 
Slavism. Among its adherents were 
extreme reactionaries, who advocated 
absorption and Russification of all 
Slavs under the autocracy of the Czars, 
and liberals who dreamed of federa- 
tion of Slav peoples in a democratic 
republic. 

The first Pan-Slavic Congress, held 
in Prague in May, 1848, was called 
by Austrian Slavs to secure democratic 
reforms for the Slavic peoples living 
under the Hapsburgs. Michael Bakun- 
in, famous founder of the anarchist 
movement in Europe, was the princi- 
pal speaker. He went far beyond the 
meeting’s original aim, advocating the 
creation of a liberal democratic fed- 
erated republic to embrace all Slav 
peoples from the Pacific to the Adri- 
atic. The majority of the Congress 
did not follow Bakunin in this lofty 
flight, but he found a few adherents 
and organized a society called Slavic 
Friends. This fact served Karl Marx 
as a basis to slander Bakunin for the 
rest of his life as a “Czarist Pan- 
Slavist agent.” 

The movement in Russia proper can 
be dated from 1867, when a Pan- 
Slavic Congress was held in Moscow. 
Its principal theoreticians at that time 
proclaimed that the only protection 
against hostile Europe would be a 
union of all Slavic peoples under 
Russia. Other congresses were held 
in Prague in 1908 and 1912, in St. 
Petersburg in 1909 and in Sofia in 
1910. Pan-Slavic hopes for a show- 
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di after the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of 1939. Stalin staged his 


first All-Slav meeting in Moscow 1n 


Nazi 
August, 1941, shortly after a dus 
i . 
invasion of Russia. Not a wor S : 
communism of revolution was said by 


sors, writers and generals 
"d dean The emphasis was on 
national survival under the pem 
of the big brother, Russia. An All- 
Slay Committee was elected as a per- 
manent body. à 

The second All-Slav meeting in Rus- 
sia was held on May 9, 1943, just af- 
ter the U.S.S.R. had broken relations 
with the London Polish government 
over the question of investigating the 
murder at Katyn of 10,000 Polish 
officers who had been taken prisoner 
by the Soviet Union. At this meeting 
the creation of a new Polish army was 
announced—an army under Soviet 
control and hostile to the underground 
armies of the Polish government-in- 
exile. 

The 1944 All-Slav meeting in Mos- 
cow issued a proclamation which ap- 
a d to the "workers of the 
to figh ut to the “brother Slays” 

ght against the German oppress- 
ors. Also at varianc 
nal Marxist principl 
the workers of 
tator Tito's spee 
1946, All-Slay 


1917 and t 
weak Bolshev: 
talk of Pan-S 


—4o be revive 


terest of all progressive humanity » 
A new five-nation organization ee 
formed at this meeting, composed of 
permanent SOM RIELES representing 
Poland, Russia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. "There are alio 
special groups for publicity and or- 
ganization work. This organization, 
with Belgrade as its headquarters, was 
probably the forerunner of the Comin- 
form, which established itself in Bel. 
grade in 1947. 


UBLISHED in Moscow since 1942, 
Pie official Soviet organ of the 
All-Slav movement is Slovyanie (The 
Slavs). Its declared purpose is aid to 
all Slav peoples in their “struggle for 
national liberation.” The liberating 
role of the Red Army is emphasized 
in every issue. The part Great Brit- 
ain and the United States took in the 
war is rarely mentioned, and then 
only for the purpose of minimizing it. 
Russian friendship is presented as the 
sole salvation of Slavdom. 

The new Pan-Slavism, which more 
appropriately might be called Pan- 
Sovietism or Pan-Stalinism, also has 
recruited support from the Russian 
Orthodox Church by granting its e 
resentatives official recognition. e 
1944 Mironov, then the head og 
Communist Party cell of ha T 
istry of Foreign Affairs, ae * 
party activists into his office an bic 
down this new religious policy» V. 
he said "will be valuable in s x 
the anti-Soviet propaganda of t es 
man Catholics, Lutherans 396. |, 
religious groups." He conclu “ortho 
have the chance to draw the closet 
dox Church in other countries Third 
to Russia and make Moscow t®° 
Rome." 
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While Czarism did not disguise its 
desire to absorb all Slavic peoples in 
the name of the holy principle of 
autocracy, the new All-Slavism uses 
“democracy,” "socialism" and “com- 
munism”—none of which exist in Rus- 
sia—to cloak its aims to subjugate 
Europe through a Pax Sovietica. 

The old Pan-Slavism had no sup- 
porters among non-Slavs in foreign 
countries. There was never a party 
working to cede part of the national 
territory to a foreign country, as the 
Communists are fighting to do in 
Greece and China today. Nor could 


the Czarist regime ever have inspired 
throngs in New York to demonstrate 
against “U. S. imperialism.” 

Karl Marx denounced the Pan-Slav- 
ist movement under the Czars as an 
instrument of Russian imperialism. 
He said—prophetically—that Russia 
aspired to have its western frontiers 
extend from Danzig to Trieste. But 
undoubtedly the master mind of So- 
cialist and Communist theory never 
dreamed that the territorial aims of 
Czarism would be more than achieved 
under the leadership of one who claims 
to be Marx’s most faithful disciple. 


So You're A “Red-Baiter”! 


By Joseph R. Lebo 


D IS an old trick to call a person 
a name when you cannot meet his 
argument. Children resort to it often. 
But it is astonishing how many sup- 
posedly mature Americans are disturb- 
ed by this technique as it has been 
perfected by the Communists. 


No one can estimate the number 
of people who have been branded as 
“Red-baiters” in public gatherings and 
have thus felt compelled to keep silent 
or to walk out of the meeting. That 
is exactly what the Communists want. 

For years the Stalinites and their 
fellow-travelers have had remarkable 
luck in stifling criticism of the “work- 
ers’ paradise” and of their own doings 
by quickly resorting to that magical 
incantation "Red.baiter." Surprising- 
ly, many non-Communists consider 
this a stigma which somehow reflects 
9n their liberalism. How often we 
even hear liberals preface any critic- 


ism of Soviet Russia or of Stalin’s 
U. S. brigade with the apology: “Of 
course, Pm no Red-baiter, but —" 

The term “Red-baiter” came into 
use in Ámerica soon after the first 
World War, and it has reached its full 
flower among the followers of Henry 
Wallace. As J. B. Matthews once 
put it: “A twentieth-century Am- 
erican ‘liberal’ would rather face the 
charge of slapping his grandmother 
than be accused of *Red-baiting'." 

There are some people who, through 
ignorance or fear, do practice Red- 
baiting. The very unfairness and 
trickery of the Communists may have 
led such people into this type of bait- 
ing. But all too often they know very 
little about what communism really 
is. In my opinion, the true Red- 
baiter is one who: 

Labels every measure of which he 
disapproves as “Communist,” without 
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having investigated its true. charac- 
teristics. 

Lumps all Soc ES 
erals and progressives in t 
and calls them “Reds. 

Calls everybody who SG 2 
racial group he doesn’t like a ; S 

Believes that every member o 
labor union is a "Red. 


ialists, Anarchists, lib- 
e same pot 


ND Now, who is not a Red- 
baiter? A person is not a S^ 
baiter who: 

Finds that there is no democracy 
or freedom in the U. S. S. R. 

Detects similarities in the program, 
brutal tactics and purges of the Fas- 
cists, Nazis and Communists. 

Knowing the vagaries of the Com- 
munist Party line, points to typical 
Red tactics in a union meeting or 
elsewhere. 

Points out that Russia had a pact 
with Nazi Germany. 

Indicates that a Communist inter- 
pretation of American history is a 
convenient way to explain some invis- 
ible angle of the party line. 

Refuses to accept the Communist- 
Fascist doctrine that "he who is not 
with us is against us,” 

Explains that the Communists take 
dee coloration, and pose as 

> Progressives,” “democrats.” 

Exposes Communist hypocrisy by 
quoting from Lenin’s pamphlet Left 
A A gei (1923) which 
clear 

wd PECTUS Te 
legal methods, and c serie 

: > onceals truth to 
serve his ends, 

Point . 
agely merc ee eh vs 
have made part ecu CR 
requisite in e Au M. Hs Prime 
Y group participation. 


Adduces from documentary proof 
covering many years that the Com- 
munists’ newborn love of “democracy” 
and of the united front are temporary 
maneuvers. 


ERHAPS one reason that liberals 
find it upsetting to be called 
“Red-baiters” stems from the implica- 
tion that one who “baits” lacks a sense 
of fair play. But to the Communists, 
fairness and decency are despised 
“bourgeois” qualities. Trickery and de- 
ceit are glorified in their book of rules, 
It is a peculiar phenomenon, too, 
that the Communists and Wallaceites, 
while they demand immunity from 
"Red-baiting," themselves indulge in 
vehement baiting of their opponents. 
They are masters at liberal-baiting and 
humanitarian-baiting, at baiting all 
political groups except their own. One 
of their favorite devices is to call their 
critics “‘Trotskyites.” But since they 
find it impossible to brand everyone 
an emissary from Stalin’s assassinated 
rival, they often resort to the epithet 
“Fascist,” or to the innumerable va- 
riations of this term they have invent- 
ed—"semi-Fascist," “incipient Fas- 
cist,” “potential Fascist,” “social-Fas- 
Cist," “unconscious Fascist,” "semi- 
pro-Fascist,” etc., etc. 

However, more and more trade 
unionists, more and more members of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and other 
community clubs are waking up t? 
the comrades’ techniques, are standing 
their ground and fighting back. They 
are not going to let name-calling drive 
them out, so that their organizations 
are delivered to Stalin's allies. And 
they are finding that, under the spots 
light of intelligent '"Red-baiting: 
Communist Strategy retreats. 
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The Great Illusion 


By John Chamberlain 


REDA UrrEv's Lost Illusion is 

a revised, condensed and thorough- 
ly updated version of a book that was 
published before Pearl Harbor under 
the title of Tbe Dream We Lost. 
Since only a handful of people could 
spare the time and the emotions to 
read the original in competition with 
the lugubrious war headlines of the 
day, the new version must to all in- 
tents and purposes be welcomed as a 
new book. But to the few who read 
Tbe Dream We Lost in 1941, Lost 
Illusion will bring back a flood of sar- 
donic memories. Today, when an Ar- 
thur Bliss Lane writes the story of 
his 1944-1947 ambassadorship to War- 
saw under the title of I Saw Poland 
Betrayed, only a few hardy nitwits 
persist in confusing the anti-Stalinism 
of the Lane text with "reaction." But 
in 1941 those who presumed to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Kremlin were 
looked down upon as victims of some 
peculiarly loathsome disease. 

In 1941 Freda Utley was an un- 
touchable. Why? Partly because she 
believed the evidence of her senses, 
which is something that seems to annoy 
verbalistic people, but mostly because 
she was a “renegade” in the "wrong" 
direction—i.e., from communism back 
to freedom. When a Corliss Lamont 
(Morgan partner scion) or a Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field (New York Central) 
or a Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Dana (Boston Brahmin) goes for a 
whirl on the Red merry-go-round, 


even hardened capitalists respect his 
“sincerity.” But when the cross-over 
goes the other way, it is somehow 
accounted shameful. Never, never is 
it put down to a resurgence of com- 
mon sense, which is about all that it 
actually is. The obvious explanation 
is too easy. 

It is a strange thing, this inability 
of the human mind to grasp things 
in their simple, obvious terms. And 
it seems to operate at its most virulent 
particularly in the case of Russia. 
Stalin has murdered more peasants 
than Hitler murdered Jews and Poles 
—but in the average man’s calculus 
of murder Stalin has done nothing 
very reprehensible. There are more 
slaves in Russia than there were in 
the pre-Civil War American South 
—but the grandsons of Abolitionists 
speak tenderly of the Russian "experi- 
ment.” And newspaper columnists 
who praise Godfrey Blunden’s A 
Room on the Route for telling the 
truth about Russia can actually turn 
around the next day and condemn 
William C. Bullitt for having said 
the same things about Russia in the 
middle thirties and early forties. 

In the days when the FBI was sort- 
ing out the sheep and the goats on the 
basis of one’s attitude toward the 
Spanish Civil War, there was a gag 
about “premature anti-Fascists.” Evi- 
dently there is such a thing today 
as "premature anti-communism"— 


and people like Bullitt and Freda 
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Utley are victims of this inane type 
of classification. eus 
Not only is there suc id s 
as "premature anti - TOR 2 
i it! 

but there are even gradations © 


i es 
The earlier a person came to his sense 


about Russia, the less respectfully x 
he listened to on the subject. x 
on those “Red-baiters vio re 

: litarian socialism back in 
against tota Se Se 
the twenties and early thirties. Bu 
come listen, ye wights, to all the late 
arrivals who have just begun to ge 
some virtue in skepticism as applied 
to benign Muscovy. 

The spectacle of all honor to the 
Johnny-come-latelies suggests a defi- 
nition: 2 good journalist is one who 
is never right zt the “wrong”—i.e., 
the unfashionable — time. William 
Lloyd Garrison ran a newspaper, but 
he must have been a bad journalist, 
for he was 2 premature Abolitionist. 
Henry R. Luce was a bad journalist 
when he first began printing William 
Bullitt’s anti-Communist articles in 
Life, for it was then fashionable 
to sing without irony “You must not 
alter Yalta, or Joe will make a fuss.” 
But a year or so later when Life pub- 
lished something from James Burn- 
ham’s anti-Communist Struggle for 
the World, it was “good” journalism 


case—or the popular d eniti 
good journalism. Fonos 


; Freda Utley will never be a “good” 
Journalist, for when she happens to 
grab truth by the tal it js always 


oment. Her 


$e is going on 
d just before 
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a turn in the tide of public opinion 
about Chiang Kai-shek and the Chi- 
nese Communists — and what she got 
for her pains was a drubbing at the 
hands of people like Owen Lattimore, 
who is a sucker for a ride in a droshky. 
But Miss Utley’s greatest mistake was 
to write The Dream We Lost in 1941 
—the very year when millions of 
wishful-thinking Americans wanted so 
fervently to believe that Joe Stalin 
was a kindly soul who could be 
counted upon to behave nice and 
democratically after the war. The 
wishful-thinkers couldn’t stand Miss 
Utley’s insistence that Joe was 2 
Marxist! 


HE REWRITTEN version of The 

Dream We Lost, which is a bet- 
ter title than the newer Lost Illusion, 
comes to us with an introduction by 
novelist John P, Marquand, whose de- 
light in the sardonic enables him iss 
savor to the last drop the peculiar 
‘rony in Freda Utley’s failure to be 
a “good” journalist, Indeed Mr. Mar- 
quand’s love of irony is so all-em- 
bracing that it encompasses a rue 
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contemplation of himself. “With- 
out ever having lived through the ex- 
periences which Miss Utley retails so 
vividly,” he writes, "most of us who 
read her book hoped that at the end 
of World War II Russia would take 
her place beside the capitalist nations 
to form one world. We hoped and be- 
lieved that, by diplomatic give and 
take and for reasons of mutual self- 
interest, we could do business with 
Stalin and the Kremlin. Stalin him- 
self, if one remembers, concurred in 
that belief. Now, as we survey the 
recent wrecks of illusion, Miss Utley's 
account of her stay in Soviet Russia 
assumes a new importance." 


To Mr. Marquand the "new im- 
portance” of Lost Illusion derives 
from the insight which it offers into 
the workings of the Russian mind 
under its "present controls." Well, 
there is plenty about the Moscow mind 
in Lost Illusion, and plenty about the 
“controls.” Freda Utley lived in Mos- 
cow for six years in the early and 
middle thirties. A member of the 
British Communist Party, she had mar- 
tied a sincere socialist (small s) of Rus- 
sian-Polish- Jewish origin who believed 
thoroughly in the collectivist future, 
and with her husband she shared the 
harried, haunted life of the Russian 
technicians and intellectuals of the 
immediately pre-purge period. She 
knows what it is like to stand in line 
for hours for bread, to scrabble and 
wangle for an apartment, to wait in 
terror for the knock upon the door 
at night, to keep one’s mouth shut 
‘ven in the presence of close friends. 
Luckily for herself and her small son 
Jon, she kept her British passport 
throughout her years in Moscow; if 
she hadn’t, she would very likely have 


shared the fate of her husband, who 
was packed off on a pretext to the 
slave labor camps of the NKVD. 
Valuable as it is as a chronicle of 
life in Russia, however, Lost Illusion 
is even more valuable as the story of 
a representative English girl of the 
inter-war generation. Freda Utley 
comes from typically English non- 
conformist stock; her mother’s Lan- 
cashire family shared the high hopes 
of Manchester that the world must 
inevitably make progress through the 
broadening of the industrial revolu- 
tion, and her father, a William Mor- 
ris type of Socialist, thought that so- 
ciety could be made better by hu- 
manitarian collectivism. Brought up 
in such an atmosphere, Freda Utley 
never bothered to question the validity 
of the old Benthamite slogan, “the 
greatest good for the greatest number,” 
which has bemused England and 
brought an empire to a perilous pass. 
She never asked herself how a quality 
could be multiplied by a quantity, or 
just who was fit to decide what was 
best for how many. She never asked 
herself the great question that illumi- 
nates the Benthamite fallacy: “What 
if fifty-one percent of the popula- 
tion decided that the greatest good 
would be served if forty-nine percent 
were to be despoiled, or even enslaved 
or killed?” Instead, she trusted to 
the humane instincts of Englishmen 
to make collectivism happy in some 
comfortable Fabian future — and 
joined the British Communist Party 
mainly as a means of protesting the 
“do-nothing” attitude of the Laborites. 


In brief, Freda Utley’s heart was 
in the right place, she rightly ob- 
jected to hypocrites—but she didn't 
bother about logical definition. She 
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didn't believe in living by Ped 
-lets——but she never aske 
of capitalists—bu ke if 
: ld be like i 
herself what life wou 
living by per- 
one were reduced to 
UR And because of 
mission of the State. Tipe 
her inability to apply the test © A 
to the "liberal" and “Socialist” wo 
she used, she was appalled ca sur- 
prised when she found out what living 
by permission of the State meant in 
E controled by a 
a Russia that was 
one-party dictatorship. 
: irical, even 
Englishmen are empirical, 
when they are not logical, and Freda 
Utley in Russia was no exception to 
the rule. And since the empirical re- 
sults in Communist Russia were star- 
vation, terror, slavery and death, Freda 
Utley was willing to agree with Ber- 
trand Russell that there must be some- 
thing basically wrong with the ideas 
of Marx and Lenin. The fact that 
Communist principles as applied to 
Poland—and acquiesced in by Frank- 
lin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
at Teheran and Yalta! — have resulted 
in the sordid story which Arthur Bliss 
Lane has to tell in I Saw Poland Be- 
trayed did not surprise Freda Utley 
in the least. She could have written 
the useful case book that is Martin 
Ebon’s World Communism Today her- 
self, for as an agitator in her twenties 
and early thirties she helped forward 
abe Mr, Ebon's “seven strategies 
of communism,” and she has been 
a student or a sardonj 


C observer of 
the other five, 


Empirical observation of the dele- 
terious results of Com 
ples, however, does n 
with counter- 


munist princi- 
loes n Provide one 
ith Principles unless one is 
willing to apply logical analysis to one’s 
intellectual tools, At times Freda Ut- 


ley writes and speaks as if she were 


too pessimistic to bother with findin 
the positive counter-principles to the 
communism she has rejected. It may 
be quite true, as Martin Ebon says 
in World Communism Today, that 
mouthing the slogans of “free enter. 
prise” is not enough. But it is doubtful 
that Mr. Ebon’s compromises with a 
diluted Statism have any regenerative 
health in them. When one puts one’s 
trust in the State for anything be- 
yond the protection of one's rights, 
one is robbed of the will to press for 
the type of voluntarism which Thom- 
as Hewes advocates (with an occa- 
sional inconsistent bow to local po- 
litical action) in his stimulating De- 
centralize for Liberty. 

As a young woman growing up in 
an England that was being rapidly 
cartelized, Freda Utley objected to 
the power of a few great capitalist 
organizations to control the means of 
one’s livelihood. But if living by per- 
mission of the few is bad, how much 
worse it is to live by permission of 
a single monolithic power. Had Freda 
Utley reacted rationally instead of 
emotionally to conditions in England 
and the Empire, she would have reach- 
ed a correct conclusion: the way to 
liberty is to diffuse power, to split 
up control, to apply the principles of 
checks and balances to the economic 
as well as to the political sphere. 

No doubt the circumstances of 
British life in the twenties made de- 
centralization look to her like a ro- 
mantic Chestertonian dream. But the 
duty of the intellectual is to tell 
the truth about the mechanics and 
the informing spirit of economic an 
political systems, not to jump aboard 
the bandwagon of a History (capital 
H) that is hypostatized in the best He- 
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gelian manner. As a student of an- 
cient Rome, Freda Utley knows that 
the "reforms" of the Statist Emperor 
Diocletian did not hold off the bar- 
barian; they merely hastened the pa- 
ralysis that let him in. But she failed 
to apply the parallel of her favorite 
subject, classical history, to the era 
of the Bolshevik. 


NYWAY, there is no such thing as 
Inevitability as applied to the 
future, even though one may be sure 
that Natural Law will prevail in 
one way or another as human beings 
choose to flout or cooperate with life- 
giving principles. All personal deci- 
sions, even the smallest, must have 
some impact on events, for the uni- 
verse is a tissue of interaction. And 
bandwagons have a way of suddenly 
collapsing like the One-Hoss Shay. 
In 1948 the Statist bandwagon is 
still going madly down the road, but 
its cotter-pins are cracking every- 
where; government ownership mani- 
festly does not increase production, 
price controls provoke bigger and bet- 
ter black markets, social security can- 
not match the mounting accumulation 
of social tension, and the attempts to 
legislate tolerance are brands on the 
fire of Ku Kluxism. Meanwhile, the 
voluntaristic ways of meeting our 
Problems are waiting to be tried. The 
answer to high prices is the consumer 
Cooperative, the answer to stringent 
credit is the mutual banking institu- 
ton, the answer to slums is economic 
decentralization, the answer to high 
building costs is the housing coopera- 
uve and the joint hiring of architects 
and carpenters, 
Mr. Hewes offers an interesting list 


of such voluntaristic devices in De- 
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centralize for Liberty, but as he him- 
self would be the first to admit he has 
just begun to scratch the surface, His 
book is a pioneering effort, as is David 
McCord Wright’s provocative Dem- 
ocracy and Progress. Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Wright’s remarks on the insane 
fixation of our intellectuals on the de- 
pression of 1929-1933 are a joy to 
read: as he shows, the New Deal 
generation of economists is, like Gen- 
eral Gamelin in 1939, busily prepar- 
ing to fight the last war, not the 
next. 

Martin Ebon's World Communism 
Today is, in its constructive aspects, 
an attempt to apply a New Deal 
cure to the world a decade after it 
has failed to cure the patient at home. 
But World Communism Today does 
not depend for its usefulness on its 
nostrum; a compilation of Communist 
organizations, methods, maneuvers and 
stratagems, it is extremely valuable 
as a source book. However, one 
would like to see Mr. Ebon come to 
grips in his next book with the para- 
doxes that result when people pursue 
a security fetish to the point where 
they live in a perpetual jitter of appre- 
hension. David McCord Wright has 
many interesting pages bearing on this 
phenomenon. Both Mr. Ebon and 
Freda Utley might profitably absorb 
Mr. Wright's book; they need a jolt 
to get them off the dead-center of 
mere anti-Stalinism. What they need, 
one surmises, is to eradicate their still- 
lurking respect for the Marxist an- 
alysis of the capitalist dynamic. As 
Mr. Wright demonstrates, there is no 
necessary dynamic to capitalism, which 
is a protean thing. 

History, which embraces capitalist 
development, is so manifestly fluid 
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that a different decision by Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Teheran (or by Harry 
Hopkins before Teheran) might have 
meant all the difference in the worl 

between What Is in 1948 (see Arthur 
Bliss Lane’s book and the recent events 
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in Prague) and What Might Have 
Been. If one says No to Moloch, one 
may still be eaten. But the chances 
of survival are not improved by co- 
operating with the chef in preparing 
the “inevitable” dinner. 


Lithuanian Tragedy 


By Watson Kirkconnell 


NE oF the most persistent false- 

hoods propagated by Stalin's 
Communist agents on this continent 
is the allegation that the free Lithu- 
anian republic that came into exist- 
ence in 1920 and was murdered by 
the U.S.S.R. in 1940 was an artificial 
creation of the capitalistic Great Pow- 
ers, a link in the dishonest cordon sani- 
taire by which the dynamic Commu- 
nist Utopia was to be isolated from 
the decadent bourgeois states of Eur- 
ope. The purpose of this Communist 
lie is to condone the Soviet enslave- 
ment of Lithuania. 

Against this conspiracy of false wit- 
ness there has now emerged a sub- 
stantial yolume, History of the Lithu- 
anian Nation by Constantine R. Jur- 
gela. In its heavily documented pages 
the American reader may now learn 
that the Lithuanian nation existed cen- 
turies earlier than the founding of 
Moscow and the Muscovite state; that 
Lithuania was once the most powerful 
state in eastern Europe, at a time when 
Moscow was relatively weak and bar- 
baric; that Lithuanian independence, 
in close association with the Polish 
crown, persisted down to the extinc- 
tion of all liberty by Russia, in collu- 
sion with Prussia and Austria, in the 
late 18th century; and that not a gen- 
eration passed, from 1795 to 1918, 


without an insurrection against Rus- 
sian tyranny being drowned in the 
blood of Lithuanian patriots. The suc- 
cessful resurgence of 1920 was not a 
factitious thing, called into being by 
capitalistic intrigue, but a genuine peo- 
ple’s movement, recognized as such 
even by Lenin himself. 

There have been three supreme pe- 
riods of Lithuanian martyrdom: (1) 
The period from about 1200 to 1410, 
when the Teutonic Order, nominally 
seeking the conversion of the popula- 
tion, carried on a systematic campaign 
of murder, rape and looting, directed 
against the entire Lithuanian nation; 
(2) the grim repression of freedom 
under the Czars in the 19th century; 
and (3) the appalling Soviet regime 
of extermination which began in 1940- 
41 and now, growing in ferocity since 
1944, threatens—through murder and 
mass transfers to Siberian death-camps 
—to destroy the Baltic peoples. 

To know the history of this free- 
dom-loving people, and to know their 
present fate, supplies one with an in- 
fallible test of character: Those who, 
turning their backs on the crucifixion 
of Lithuania, fawn fatuously on the 
tyrant in the Kremlin, show them- 
selves to be bankrupt in moral integ- 
rity and traitors to the cause of human 
freedom. 


KICK-BACK AMONG THE COMRADES 


By Howard Rushmore 


ow MANY times have I heard a 
H “Jiberal” writer or newspaper- 
man say of the Daily Worker: 

“But it’s a paper that lives four- 
square with the traditions of trade 
unionism — unlike the commercial 
press." 

In the three years I spent in the 
confines of the Worker’s city room, 
housed in the East Twelfth Street 
“little Kremlin," I picked up a few 
facts concerning this alleged spirit of 
trade unionism. 

During the time I labored in the 
Worker’s vineyard the paper had a 
contract with the American News- 
paper Guild, (CIO) at that time thor- 
oughly controlled by the Communists. 
It still has a contract, and wage scales 
have gone up to cover the cost of liv- 
ing, and there is never a strike or even 
a work stoppage to bring about the 
signing of the agreement. 

It's easily explained. The Worker 
management doesn't have to worry 
about wage scales, for every staff mem- 
ber is also a party member (an in- 
flexible rule) and as such is subject to 
Party discipline. If the contract says 
$60 weekly, you kick back $40. 
Although the CIO contract under 
sh I toiled for three years speci- 
i a salary based on my several years 

newspaper experience and my job as 
giant city editor and managing 
ee the Worker’s magazine sec- 

» my total salary week after week 
Was a smart $20. 

p: is—when I got it. It was 
& unusual for the Worker staff 


to skip a week's pay because the man- 
agement pleaded poverty. The money 
was never repaid and, needless to say, 
no grievance was ever placed before 
the Newspaper Guild by the staff. 

Printers in the Worker’s composing 
room were covered by an AFL con- 
tract, and the situation was a bit more 
complicated. However, despite the 
vigilant eyes of anti-Communist union 
business agents, the comrades extract- 
ed as much as half of the comrade 
printers’ pay envelopes. If the union 
was watching, management would 
give the printers the full amount and 
collect Jater. 

This practice, known under capi- 
talism as the "kick-back," was a con- 
stant subject of attack by the Daily 
Worker when it leveled off at certain 
“reactionary” labor leaders who were 
accused of following the same prac- 
tice in their unions. Done in the name 
of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, the 
kick-back was dialectic materialism, 
but under capitalism it was to be con- 
demned. 

During the time I served on the 
staff, we had a number of newspaper- 
men on capitalist papers contributing 
to the Worker’s columns. One was 2 
sports writer on the New York Mirror, 
another an AP photographer, another 
on The New York Times, etc. When 
the Mirror man was invited to join 
the staff, I privately tipped him off 
about the kick-back and he shied 
away. 

However, the Worker did have its 
following in the Fourth Estate. I 
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"fraction" meeting 
s of Time magazine 
—all party members—and they cons 
tributed liberally to the vou j 
"fund drive.” The New York Hera : 
Tribune also had a large “fraction 
of comrades, larger even than that of 
The New York Times. The Worker 
used these reserves not only for con- 
tributions, but for articles, photo- 


graphs and drawings. 
One party member in the art de- 


spoke at a closed 
of forty employee 


partment of the Times regularly made 
layouts for the magazine section I 
edited. This is an example of the 
Workers technique in building up 
an available staff of 300 or 400 news- 
papermen, all on the payroll of the 
opposition. 

But I was not the only one inside 
the Daily Worker to discover that 
what it said in its news columns and 
what its editors practiced in the city 
room were two quite different things. 


THE PUPPET'S PUPPET 


By Pyrrhus J. Ruches 


VERY TIME a fresh band of Com- 
munist guerrillas emerges from 
behind the iron curtain which hides 
little Albania, and makes a sortie into 
northern Greece, there is an outcry 
from Soviet propaganda sources against 
“American imperialism.” This fam- 
iliar device of crying "Thief! Thief!” 
merely serves to hide the chief base of 
the military conspiracy organized by 
Moscow for the conquest of Greece. 
This conspiracy is operated to the ac- 
companiment of a reign of terror with- 
in Albania, 

The recent execution of two Al- 
banian Roman Catholic prelates and 
of seven prominent citizens, includ- 
ing three former members of Parlia- 
ment, all on the framed-up charges 
of being Anglo-American spies, are 
but the manifest signs of that reign 
of terror. The constant stream of 


mountains 
as well as 
concentra- 
ntry, attest 
f the regime 


refugees fleeing across the 
from Albania into Greece, 
the overcrowded jails and 
tion camps within the cou 
further to the character o 


under Albania's Soviet puppet ruler. 
Manipulating the spearhead of Stal- 
in's drive against Greece, which will 
have cost the United States at least 
half a billion dollars, is Enver Hoxha, 
38-year-old self-styled "general" who 
is puppet Tito's gauleiter for Albania. 
This puppet's puppet is the son of a 
man of considerable stature in the Mos- 
lem community of Argyrocastro, of 
which his uncle was Mufti. Unlike 
his notorious nephew, the Mufti was 
universally respected by Christians as 
well as Moslems. He served as North- 
ern Epirote deputy in the Greek Par- 
liament when the southern part of Al- 
bania came under Greek rule for a 
time, : 
Puppet Hoxha began his career 1 
Paris, where he had been sent to com- 
plete his education, There are many 
who recall that he lost no time 19 
making himself acquainted with the 
famed nightspots of the Latin Quar- 
ter and soon plunged with gusto into 
the spicy bohemian life of a Parisian 
student of extra-curricular activities 
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He first revealed his “enterprising” 
character, after having gained the con- 
fidence of the Greek student colony 
in Paris, by executing a little piece of 
Albanian highway robbery. 

One of these Greek students, at 
present in the United States, related 
the whole sordid affair to a column- 
it of the New York Greek daily, 
Atlantis. The story, apropos of Hoxha’s 
recent visit to his grand master Stalin 
to negotiate a loan, appeared under 
the title "Hoxha's Unreturned Loans.” 

The story goes that when Hoxha’s 
Greek companions appeared ripe for 
fleecing, he produced forged bank com- 
munications purporting to show that 
he was shortly to come into money. 
Claiming utter destitution, Hoxha 
pleaded that he needed a quick loan 
which he would shortly repay. He 
prevailed upon the unsuspecting 
Greeks to loan him a considerable 
sum. “From our colleague, then a 
student, he swindled in this manner 
five hundred French francs of that 
time, lamenting that he was to be 
evicted from his hotel room for with- 
holding the rent,” relates the writer 
in Atlantis, and proceeds to ask: “Now 
then, when the petty Parisian swindler 
of fifteen years ago has become a gen- 
Sin and a Red dictator, receiving 
Eu Stalin, it would be time 
NA to consider . . . the old debts 

€ Greek students." 


E Paris, Hoxha made the acquaint- 
oa another and far more ex- 
QE. personality who as a sol- 
md ortune had had a varied and 
. “urous career—none other than 
ito. At the time they met, neither 


new how 
the Sin valuable he would be to 


ee 
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When Hoxha returned to Albania, 
minus a diploma and with only a 
fond memory of the carefree few 
years spent studying in Paris, he open- 
ed a coffee-house in his native town 
of Argyrocastro. After some time, 
influential family connections secured 
for him a position as French instruc- 
tor at Koritsa. He later taught at the 
Valona Commercial School from which 
he was expelled for inefficiency. 


Hoxha does not seem to have raised 
any protest when Fascist Italy took 
formal possession of Albania on April 
7, 1939. Later, after the Nazi-Soviet 
pact, he became quite enthusiastic over 
Italian rule and preached that the 
time had come for a Greater Albania 
under Il Duce. He actively engaged 
in pro-Italian propaganda work in 
Durazzo and Tirana as protegé of 
Ramadan Biciko, one-time Italian pup- 
pet premier of Albania. Among the 
present leaders of Albania, he was cer- 
tainly not unique. Omer Nishani, 
now president of Albania, contributed 
this gem to the Tirana newspaper 
Tomore on April 12, 1940, at the con- 
clusion of a signed article: "Long live 
our King-Emperor Victor Emanuel 
III! Long live our great Duce!” 


When Tito founded the Yugoslav 
NOF (National Liberation Front), 
after Hitler’s attack on Russia had 
convinced Communists and fellow- 
travelers that World War II was really 
“the people’s war against fascism,” he 
made use of Enver Hoxha, his one 
time Parisian understudy. Hoxha 
reached an agreement with Tito in 
1943, and emerged a “Colonel-Gener- 
al” at the head of an assortment of 
officers who, remarkably enough, had 
all been ardent Fascists just before they 
blossomed out as “democrats.” 
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Many prominent Communis ades 
“People’s Republic o a 
of the "Peop d in Italo-Ger- 
po par There was the 
ist activities. 
P PURNA Islam cR 
f the founders of the Fronti a 
eet Cli? Hoxhas National 
cional Clirimtar ( Sa 
Liberation Front) and deputy 1n 
ha’s People’s Assembly. This MEM 
character, who fell from Hoxha’s fa- 
vor and was purged in September, 
1947, was a member of the Albanian 
General Staff under the Fascists. Riza 
Kodheli, commander of the Albanian 
Fascist Militia under the rule of Italy 
and Germany, is at present a colonel 
in the Albanian Army. Another of 
the founders of the FNC is Rexhep 
Plako. As a Fascist political leader 
he was on the committee which of- 
fered the Albanian crown to Victor 
Emanuel. During the German occu- 
pation of Greece he helped direct the 
massacres of men, women and children 
at the Greek border town of Rizo, 
burned to the ground in August, 1943. 
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Another bigwig is Tahir Ka 
member of the quisling “Tomor 
iment” which in 1940 invaded Greece 
at the side of its German and Italian 
brothers-in-arms. Hysni Peja was a 
gendarmerie captain under Germ 
He is now a general in Hoxha’s army, 
The leading Albanian in Thesprotia 
(Greece) under the occupation was 
Musa Demi. Both the Italian Carap;. 
nieri and German Administrator Hu- 
bert Lantz found him an invaluable 
and unquestioning collaborator. He, 
too, has found a haven in Hoxha’s 
Albania. These are only a few of the 
"people's heroes" who, when the tide 
turned, enlisted in the FNC under 
Hoxha’s banner. 

These are the vultures now ruling 
Albania as pawns in the sanguine 
Soviet game for world domination. 
Although not much more than a point 
on the global map, this Mediterranean 
fastness with only a million inhabitants 
is a key base in Stalin's warfare against 
the Western world. 


ndare, 
i Reg- 


any, 


Let's Gace It 


5 Henry A. Wallace, third party Presidential candidate, accused 
e Truman Administration today of “laying the foundations” 


or war with Russia, H 
this Governm 
Soviet leaders, 


9 Wonder Mosc 
€ need new phy 


ow disagrees; 
S108nomies! 


e said new faces were needed at the head of 
ent before an understanding could be reached with 


Tur New Yorx Times, Feb. 25, 1948 


Cheer up, Americans, and grin, 

For, like the Yugoslav and Finn, 

You'll share the Cominform’s embrace 

If you'll install One Smiling Face- ble 

The Russian question will not trou 
you 

When you've elected Henry MEA 


p” 


How Britons Were Duped by 
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TITO'S GREAT HOAX 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


HE ENORMOUS HOAX which Tito 
T played upon a visiting delega- 
tion of British Laborites in Novem- 
ber, 1945, is revealed for the first time 
in the following story by a friend of 
mine who lately escaped from Yugo- 
slavia. He was an inmate of Bel- 
grade's most dreadful prison at the 
time the Britishers inspected it; the 
visitors were duped by a bit of stage- 
craft which substituted for the in- 
mates, who had been temporarily re- 
moved, agents of the secret police act- 
ing as prisoners. And his truly "in- 
side" story is quite different from the 
glowing report on prison conditions in 
Yugoslavia which the unofficial British 
delegation issued. 

The leader of the delegation, Konni 
Ziliacus, has recently been lecturing 
in the United States, after a pilgrim- 
age to Stalin. He poses as a spokes- 
man from British labor, not for the 
Kremlin. Other delegates were La- 
us MPs, among them Norman Dodds, 
s Hutchinson, A. J. Lewis, Leah 
Mils E' y Oldfield, John Platts- 
Neil F opplewell and S. Tiffany; 
a acPherson of the National 

"ty and Emrys Roberts of the Lib- 
eral Party; also some newspapermen 
including Kj l ESSA z 

pus 8 Aingsley Martin, editor of 

ed ew Statesman and Nation and 

eth Syers of the News Chronicle. 

Pis iul bes transported to and 
and i 5 

ment MEE n a Yugoslav Govern 
icle eee ais in the News Chron- 
mber 27, 1945: “I heard 


tales of people mysteriously disappear- 
ing 'because they talked to foreign- 
ers.” So one morning I asked for a 
permit to visit the OZNA prison in 
Belgrade and early that afternoon I 
went along, accompanied by two Brit- 
ish Members of Parliament . . . It was 
an old prewar prison, notorious for its 
terrible dungeons, where people really 
did disappear . . . We chose cells at 
random and in no case were refused 
entry ... We visited several cells. All 
complained about being in prison at 
all, all agreed that their treatment was 
excellent. The food was good; they 
had parcels from friends. The guards 
were decent." 


Similarly, the MPs expressed their 
satisfaction with the humane treat- 
ment of Tito's prisoners. 


was in Yugoslavia then and was 

aware that my friend had been 
seized by the secret police some months 
before, and that the British delegation 
had visited Belgrade a week before 
the general elections for Tito's Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

The tactics the Yugoslav Commu- 
ists used in the prison incident were 
typical of the manner in which they 
hoodwinked their Western guests while 
Tito was consolidating his power, be- 
fore clamping down the iron curtain. 
The report of the British MPs has been 
used to mislead public opinion both 
inside and outside Yugoslavia, and to 
prove that even the British, considered 
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enemies of the “new gen. ad- 
mit that there is freedom in. Bx 
slavia. Thus the Communists usefu 
innocents in every country were given 
ion for their attacks against 


unit i : 
heir heir white- 


“Western reaction” and t 


washing of a ruthless dj 

Here is my friend's stor 
Peric is not his real name, 
not be given because me 
family, still in Yugosla 
jeopardized. 


Ctatorship, 
y. Zvonko 
which Can. 
mbers of his 
Via, May be 


They Did Not See Us 


By Zvonko Peric 
(As told to Bogdan Raditsa) 


HEN the Partisans arrived in 
Zagreb in May, 1945, I was ar- 
rested without a warrant on the sole 
charge of having “sympathy for the 
Western world.” On the other side of 
the iron curtain, to have had contact 
with Western democracy is in itself 
a heavy accusation. My difficulties 
arose not only from my prewar pro- 
fession as a bank clerk, but from the 
fact that I had studied in France and 
spoke English, French, German and 
other foreign languages. To crown 
my iniquities, I was a member of the 
International Rotary Club! 
on oe gn cig o 
estern intelligentsia” 
A few days 
Belgrade and 


me : 
but never a Pout my entire life, 
a speci 
answer, pecific charge to 
Every investigation 


followed the 
* agent of the se- 


same Pattern, Th 


cret police, OZNA, would take out 
his gun and put it on the table point- 
ed at me. Then he would tell me 
that I would never get out of prison 
alive; that the only thing left for me 
to do was to make a statement as 
asked, so that I would be liquidated in 
a gentler way. I was to state that 
during the war I had been in contact 
with the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile in London. This I refused to 
do, for it was not true. But after all, 
the government-in-exile had legally 
represented Yugoslavia at that time 
and had been recognized by the Allies, 
including the Soviet Union. The I: 
vestigators admitted to me again i 
again that it was known that I ha 
refused to work for the Nazi occupà: 
tion authorities during the wats ae 
that I had never had any cone 
with the Germans, Italians or the a 
achies, the Croatian quislings- fess 
they told me that, due to my PI ds 
sion and social status, I was d 
ered dangerous to Tito's “new 
Ocracy." -bt 
One day I was questioned fof et 
hours at a stretch—from one 0 © ht. 
in the afternoon till eight at P'8 


Then I was forced to squat 9" 
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haunches and keep my arms out- 
stretched for two hours, while my in- 
vestigator was having his dinner. A 
guard with a bayonet stood by. When 
the investigator came packs I was 
questioned until three o'clock in the 
morning. After that, I was forced 
to stand at attention with the glare of 
several high-powered electric bulbs in 
my eyes until nine o'clock, when the 
cross-examination Was resumed. Sev- 
eral sets of investigators were changed 
during the period. 

This inquiry took place during the 
summer of 1945 when Tito's govern- 
ment enjoyed the support of the West- 
ern Allies, who still considered it the 
most democratic regime Yugoslavia 
had ever had. Dr. Ivan Subasich was 
then foreign minister and Milan Grol 
was vice-premier. 


O“ NOVEMBER 10, the day before 
the election for the Constituent 
Assembly, an OZNA captain came to 
my cell around three in the afternoon 
and ordered me to follow him. We 
went through a damp tunnel to the 
asement of another building on the 
right side of the prison courtyard. 
ere wood, stones and cement were 
POS They were being used to 
e second and third stories on the 
2d EU as Glavnjatcha was too 
E to hold the thousands of cap- 
Re mostly intellectuals, that Tito’s 
ne Police had seized. Little con- 
eae work was going on in Bel- 
ae Cause of the shortage of build- 
aa aterials—but plenty seemed to be 
alable for the Prison. 
bn Prod to another basement 
saw about thirty people lined 
ko feet from each other, their 
turned to the wall. I was placed 


up 
ace: 


in line and told that if a word or a 
sound was heard from any of us we 
would be liquidated. Only one sound 
did break the silence—the faint sob- 
bing of a woman in the next room. 
There in that basement I recognized 
an old friend, Captain E. Belen. The 
woman who was crying, I learned later, 
was his fiancée. Belen was last seen alive 
that night of November 10, 1945, 


when we stood in the basement of 
Tito’s prison. 


NLY after eight o'clock that 

night were we sent back to our 
cells. I noticed that someone had 
been in my cell during my absence. 
The following day I learned through 
the prison grapevine that a delegation 
of British Members of Parliament had 
toured the prison. They had visited 
the cells and spoken to the inmates. 
But the inmates were not prisoners. 
They were OZNA agents who had 
been put in our places and instructed 
how to talk to the visitors. None of 
us prisoners saw a British MP. 


Later I was released from the prison 
just as I had been arrested—without 
any explanation. I had my first laugh 
in many months when I saw the re- 
port which the British MPs had is- 
sued on Yugoslavia's prisons. It re- 
minded me of that famous false-front 
of Russian history, the “Potemkin 
villages." 

'The MPs reported that the food in 
the prison was very good. We had two 
identical meals a day—of thin, often 
uneatable soup. Once I counted the 
beans in my bean soup—there were 
exactly four. 

The inmates could even read news- 
papers, the visitors reported. I never 
saw a newspaper while in prison; we 
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had no way of knowing what was 
happening in the world. I remember 
that one night I heard the thundering 
of guns, and vainly tried to discover 
what had happened. Only two days 
after did I learn from a guard that 
the gunfire had celebrated the capitu- 
lation of Japan. 

I cannot believe that the Englishmen 
and their accompanying newspaper- 


men visited my side of the prison at 
all. For they would have noticed 
the total lack of light and of furni- 
ture in these cells. And they could 
not have helped seeing the damp con- 
crete floors, even though well-fed 
OZNA men had been substituted for 
the so-called "Anglophiles" who had 
lain there for months, waiting for 


death. 


Soon Ginland 


Deseos must be saved from Russian domination or absorption in 


the Russian sphere. 


of Sweden will become untenable. 


If Finland is forced to capitulate, the position 


With Sweden gone, Norway will be 


lost. . . . Failure to lift a hand now to save Finland will undermine our 
moral as well as our military preparedness to resist Russian Communist 


aggression at whatever happens to 


be its next point of attack. It will 


be very difücult to explain to ourselves and the world why it is neces- 
sary to save Russia's next victim tomorrow but not Finland today. . .. 
Finland cannot be saved, she cannot be expected to make a bold 


and successful resistance to the Russian demands, unless her sister Scan- 
dinavian countries—Sweden, Norway and Denmark, who would in any 
case be marked as the next victims—make clear their readiness to stand 
solidly behind her in a common union of defense. The Scandinavian 
countries cannot be expected to do this unless they know that the Euro- 
pean defense union now in process of formation (consisting of Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg) is, in turn, ready 
to guarantee their own integrity. And finally, the new European de- 
fense union would hesitate to make such a guarantee, and could not 
be confident of fulfilling it, unless it, in turn, had unequivocal political 
and military guarantees from the United States. 
nee defense union of the leading free nations of the world 
soe Bidar) only upon the initiative of the United States. We can- 
Ense by cece di political situation from deteriorating, further 
by skies p. dU DUE aid. We can save the situation only 
Europe that we are Dam f erar to R pssiaandi the POE duds 
if we make our S M REIS ; no eee to use pug military fores x 
E dvd e in this form—so that we would not becom 
war unless the Scandinavi d the pro- 
posed Western European union had fi an COURBES aA will 
M diede e ad first become involved—then we n 
to fulfill it. we are least likely ever to be called upo 
f : BE 
Be Pan Er A re eron it will be as part of an invincible 
EA AEn A 7 ussia will know this in advance, $ 
y further aggressive move in Europe. 


Henry Hazurrr in a letter to The New York Times, March 10 
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This is the seventh of a series of condensations of great works from the 
past dealing with the issue of state socialism vs. democratic individualism 
In these monthly digests we bring to our readers the forecasts of lone 
neglected thinkers who foresaw the modern retreat from freedom to slavery. 


Robert Buchanan 


| Robert Buchanan, the unheeded 
Jeremiah of the Victorian reign, 
could take a walk along Main Street 
of the U.S.A. and behold two-thirds of 
the population riding in motor vehicles, 
living in homes with running hot wa- 
ter, electric refrigerators and steam 
heat, enjoying radios and a multitude 
of things undreamed of by the masses 
but half a century ago, he would ex- 
claim: 

“This is socialism! Here is my idea 
of individualism transmuted into the 
higher socialism!” 

i For Robert Buchanan, the author of 
he Coming Terror, who dared to 
sing, during the Diamond Jubilee 
es Kipling was beating the drums 
ot empire, of the coming fall of the 
ee described himself as “a 
ce cialist, Yet few seers perceived 
d un terrifying lucidity the “So- 
espotism" due to arise in the 
Wake of Statism. 
T ae Ke of a poor journeyman tai- 
qe yrshire who had fallen under 
uence of Robert Owen, "the 
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benign Don Quixote of modern social- 
ism," becoming one of his most ar- 
dent evangelists, Robert Buchanan, 
born on August 18, 1841, spent his 
childhood amidst “the apostles of pro- 
gress.” Indeed, his mother was the 
daughter of a well-known lawyer of 
socialistic leanings. 

By the time the boy was ten, his 
father had raised himself to the posi- 
tion of editor of the Glasgow Sentinel. 
Of the intellectually stimulating com- 
pany that frequented his parents’ 
home, Buchanan later wrote: 

“Two of them I remember vividly, 
who generally came together: one a 
little miniature of a man with tiny feet 
and hands and an enormous head, gen- 
erally covered by a chimney-pot hat 
three or four sizes too large for it; 
the other a mighty fellow, of gigantic 
stature, with a chest fit for Hercules 
and a voice like a trumpet. The first 
was Louis Blanc, a famous exile: the 
second was Caussidiére, who had been 
chief of the police in Paris during the 
last Revolution. . . - I listened to these 
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talked of their 
ed amed the 


Equality 


men for hours, as the 3 
country and its sorrows, and n 
wondrous words, ‘Liberty, 

= LI 
and Fraternity.’ 


er in 1861 as a 


ING his care 
pe ark, 


war correspondent in Denm 
where he met Hans Christian oe 
sen, Buchanan published his first vol- 
ume of poems, Undertones, 1n 1863. 
Seven years later his restless quest for 
a Social Utopia found expression in 
these lines, taken from his The Perfect 
State: 

Where is the perfect State? 

Not where men sit and wait, 

Selfishly strong; 

While some lost sister State 

Crieth most desolate, 

Ruin’d by wrong; 


Where is the perfect State 

Unvexed by Wrath and Hate, 
Quiet and just? 

Where to no form of creed 

Fetter'd are thought and deed 
Reason and trust, 


"Tis where the great free mart 
Broadens, while from its heart 
Forth the great ships depart, 
Blown by the wind; 
"Tis where the wise men’s eyes, 
Fixed on earth and skies, 
Seeking for signs, devise 
Good for mankind, 


Buchanan early became 3 stormy 


petrel in the British literary world. He 
wrote plays which were Produced i 

England as well as in the United Sta i 
He never ceased to Write poet rio 
please himself, And, above all, he RAE 
letters to the press and waged int à 
minable controversies With the d 2 
gods of the day, P 


Israel Zan will 
stowed upon him the title of tas 


an, the complete letter Writer," 


Under the pseudonym of Henry 


Maitland, Buchanan attacked the poet- 
ry of Rossetti, creating quite a temp. 
est. He broke lances with Darwin’s 
disciple, T. H. Huxley, whose brand of 
socialism he assailed viciously, And he 
rushed to the defense of Emile Zola 
and of his English translator who had 
been imprisoned by an over-puritanica] 
guardian of public morals. 


IB 1884 Buchanan visited the United 
States where he made the acquain- 
tance of Walt Whitman. He found 
Whitman “in his lonely lodgings in 
New Jersey — old, worn, weary and 
weather-beaten.” The two iconoclasts 
drank brackish tea together and feasted 
on custard pie. 

“Sitting apart by the troubled wa- 
ters of the sea, close to the eve of the 
last year of a wonderful century, I, 
the writer of these leaves, am conscious 
of three great personalities, with each 
of whom I have had more or less per- 
sonal communication,” reads the last 
thing Buchanan wrote for the Sunday 
Special, entitled The End of the Cen- 
fury. “AIl three, I fear, have been 
dreamers, staking their eternal salva- 
tion on ideas which are still more or 
less indifferent to our latter-day civ- 
ilization; all three represent what 15 
visionary rather than what is fixed and 
real; yet the influence of all three a 
potent still, in spite of the world’s 
forgetfulness, indifference, or neglect. 

“At first glance no two writers 
would seem so different, so utterly un- 
like, as Walt Whitman and Charles 
Dickens; yet the instant that I shook 
hands with Walt, and shared his cus- 
tard pie, and saw how simple and sweet 
and childlike he was to the bottom of 
his big heart, I knew that democracy: 
too, meant fairyland, the one ret 
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fairyland of brotherhood and love... 
in both one faith was supreme and 
dominant, faith in man and in the di- 
inity of man’s human destiny. 

“It was not until some years later 
that I found myself face to face 
with the third of the great person- 
alities to whom my thoughts are turn- 
ing at this close of the year, and of 
whom, since he still lives, I must 
speak more guardedly, though not less 
reverently . . . As full as either of 
those others of the beautiful joy of 
life, as simple as Dickens, as brave 
and fearless as Whitman, Herbert 
Spencer sat there apart, ‘holding no 
form of creed yet contemplating 
all’.” 

Regarding Spencer as “the pro- 
foundest thinker of the century,” 
whose dream was in its essence the 
beautiful dream of Dickens and Whit- 
man, the dream of the human fairy- 
land, Buchanan was appalled at the 
sight of "a great wave of militarism" 
which "appears to be sweeping us back 
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bodily into barbarism . . , » 
mented: 

“The new century is close upon us, 
and all the old creeds . . . have been 
contemptuously rejected. Up to the 
present hour no one has suggested a 
reasonable substitute. Are we drift- 
ing carelessly back to barbarism after 
all, and beginning all over again by 
cutting each other's throats?” 

Not long before he passed away in 
1901, along with the century of which 
he was a spiritual orphan, he wrote to 
the secretary of the Humanitarian 
League: 

“Certainly the problem of human 
suffering will have to be solved, 
but will its solution come from the 
many-headed god, Demos? I doubt it. 
Is it not rather the inclination of 
Demos to suppress individual happi- 
ness, and to reduce life to a tyrannical 
rule of thumb? Is there much dif- 
ference between a tyranny of one per- 
son and the tyranny of an organiza- 
tion?" 


He la- 


The Coming Terror 


By Robert Buchanan 


A dialogue between Alienatus, a 
TU from the country, and Urbanus, 
4 city-dweller, 


Palienas: I predicted to you some 
D that the Belshazzar’s Feast of 
ue n Civilization could not go on 
S a that some day we should dis- 
a the fatal Handwriting on the 
a Well, there it is, burning be- 
2S Da m as it has burned for the 
Ae ade, ever growing brighter and 

terrible. = Tes betokens another 


Cat i 
aclysm rapidly approaching. Ter- 
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rified by the first warning, men have 
endeavored to prepare against the 
advent of a new Reign of Terror. 

Urbanus. Possibly, with your pro- 
phetic faculties, you can tell me what 
shape that terror will assume. 

Ali. The shape it has assumed al- 
ways, that of anarchy, that of the 
Demogorgon, who is all-creating, yet 
all-destroying. In simpler words, hu- 
manity will arise and rend itself. The 
present order will vanish, like a house 
built on sand, but with it will vanish 
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every vestige of a social ed s 
triumphant majority of ASIE e 
will trample down all the rights d 
minorities, all the privileges of im sd 
viduals, all the moral akin 
of the-human race. No man Wl 
breathe freely in his own de 
No personal life will grow, ee 
or downward, its own Way. ere 
will be universal legislation, expressed 
in a creed which shall base the sal- 
vation of the State on the destruction 
of the individual. 

Urb. By what tokens do you as- 
sume the existence of this tendency? 

Ali. Firstly, by the frightful in- 
crease of social legislation, expressed 
in the acts of tyrannical parliaments, 
and in the powers given to civic bod- 
ies; secondly, by the apotheoses of poli- 
tical and scientific demagogues; third- 
ly, by the increased corruption and 
mouchardism [petty spying] of an 
irresponsible press; fourthly, by the 
completed sinfulness and tardy repent- 
ance of those “governing” classes 
who no longer govern; fifthly, by the 
gradual deterioration of our jurispru- 
dence, once the symbol of our inde- 
pendence; sixthly, and most decidedly, 
by the universal conversion of religi- 
ous Catholicism into the Calvinism 
of science. 

Urb. I hardly follow you. Let 
me ask you, to begin with, to explain 
the paradox which represents legis] 

. gisla- 
tion and anarchy as convertible terms? 


de I had thought that 4 student 
e 5 rA à 
P oon one sane living philosopher 


ave needed no such explana- 
tion, Mr. Spencer has illustrated in 
his Own masterly way that legislatio 
is only beneficent when it is red à 
to the narrowest possible ien 


r compass 
consistent with human safet 1 


y. The 
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tyranny of a majority, however beid 
ficent in intention, becomes of its 
own nature anarchic. Anarchy, t 
itically speaking, is a condition of 
things representing the triumph of 
communities over the wills and wishes 
of individual men. There is the i 
archy of despotism, the anarchy of 
parliaments, the anarchy of the by. 
reau. Every one of these means the 
destruction of natural rights and priv- 
ileges, the stifling of personal aspira- 
tion, the death of individual enter- 
prise and endeavor. 


Urb. Pass by your charge of over- 
legislation . . . Come to your dem- 
agogues. Surely the apotheosis of the 
demagogue is the aggrandizement of 
the individual? 

Ali. The demagogue lives by pan- 
dering to the follies, jealousies, and 
prejudices of the democracy which 
makes him possible . . . Suppose a 
demagogue were to arise among the 
Tories, and to devote his energies to 
proving, which would be easy, the 
vices and follies of the proletariat, 
or, again, the vices and follies of the 
bourgeoisie. Would not such a person 
be cried down as a nuisance, as an 
irrelevant person, wasting his time 
and his opportunities? It is just as 
base to throw filth at one class as 
at another. 'To do them justice, our 
aristocrats have never posed as mor- 
ally impeccable, and from time ım- 
memorial their cavalier peccadilloes 
have been far more venial than the 
cynical Puritanism of the plutocrats 
who serve Mammon and cheat on the 
Exchange. 

Urb. Surely we have witnessed of 
late years an extraordinary movement 
in the opposite direction. Take on 
sign from the Continent—the resign?" 
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THE COMING TERROR 


Hot of Prince Bismarck, and the hu- 
manitarian attitude of the young 
German Emperor. 

Ali. Is it possible that so trans- 
parent a piece of legerdemain can de- 
ceive the eyes of any rational man? 
If I desired to select any modern 
nation as an illustration of my con- 
tention that over-legislation is moral 
anarchy, I would select the German 
Empire, a regime of blood and iron, 
cemented by the sacrifice of thousands 
of human beings. The man Bismarck 
was a demagogue who based his cal- 
culations on the mad hunger of the 
masses for nationality. He succeed- 
ed by sheer brute force in consolidating 
an authority which made the people 
militant and left no vestige of real 
freedom in the land. He erected the 
new German Empire at the expense 
of the liberty, even the moral intelli- 
gence, of every individual Teuton. 
In the name of Christianity he destroy- 
ed the right of each human being to 
save his soul his own way. His 
strength was the will of the people; 
his success was the proof of their col- 
lective unintelligence. With the gains 
uen EN Te sweat of the nation’s 
: SN leg willing tribute given 
Nees à S gone mad with na- 
TAN » he ought the press, while 
Sis 2 Sagging and suppressing 
p RR of honest and en- 
AR opinion: And what has 
the blog i ? What is the harvest of 
fields aes sown on the battle- 
Gets : e: une of Christ and 
dumbness Ed stagnation, literary 
aim 2 m itical anarchy; for now, 
the Phantom » waste of life, arises 
ing the E cs Demogorgon, prompt- 
vel eun mperor on his throne, 

ing that a tottering des- 
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oce enr Cee 
socialism, 

“The game of nationality, the farce 
of war, is played out,” says the little 
Caesars let me now summon the ‘So- 
cialists who will persuade my peo- 
ple to rivet the fetters on their own 
hands, while curbing free activity and 
enterprise in all directions. Let me 
represent now by divine right the ty- 
rannies of trades-unionism, pseudo- 
Cooperation, and ‘beneficent’ legis- 
lation. Let me assume the sacred pre- 
rogatives given to me by a priesthood 
of atheists using the old shibboleth 
of Christianity.” What will be the 
result? A new kind of tyranny, an- 
other providence made easy, a fresh 
departure in the region of govern- 
mental despotism. The Teuton, al- 
ready a slave militant, will become a 
slave social, and on his gyves will be 
engraved the words “The Necessity 
of Organization.” 

Urb. Curious language, coming 
from you, a professed Socialist! 

Ali. The higher socialism is not 
trades-unionism. The object of the 
higher socialism is less to organize 
under political agencies than to widen 
the area of personal freedom as far 
as possible, so that in proportion to 
the liberty of action granted to indi- 
viduals would be the comfort and se- 
curity of the community. As I have 
often contended, true socialism is only 
another name for individualism. When 
it combines, it is against the tyranny 
of kings, of parliaments, of bureaus, 
of majorities; but the law of its com- 
bination is that free action, free 
thought, free speech, is the preroga- 
tive of every one of its members, 
even of its kings and parliaments. 

Urb. You will come to chaos there, 
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my friend! Motto: "The common 
good, and every man for himself. 

Ali. The motto, after all, is not 
such a bad one. The common good 
is achieved only when every individ- 
ual is allowed to work out his well- 
being and salvation through his own 

activities. Human naturè can never 
be saved by any kind of special provi- 
dence, mundane or supra-mundane; 
its strength or its weakness must be 
based upon the natural laws of evolu- 
tion. Futile is the legislation which 
secks to reconstruct society by equaliz- 
ing the good and the bad, the worthy 
and the unworthy, the strong and the 
weak. 

Urb. Then your so-called higher 
socialism is not destructive? 

Ali. Oh, but it is! 

Urb. I thought so. You yourself, 
for example, have argued strongly 
against monopolies in property and 
land, and you have said, if I remem- 
ber rightly, that the will of the peo- 
ple has the right, at the expense of 
individuals, to redress centuries of 
wrong-doing. 

Ali. Certainly. The voice of con- 
science has a right to be heard, when- 
ever class caprice or local legislation 
acts in defiance of absolute ethical 
and political principles. 

Urb. You seem very severe on 
science generally. 

Ali. Heaven forbid! True science, 
like true religion, is not to be con- 
founded with empirical tyranny. So 
long as our men of science concerned 
themselves with discovery and veri- 
fication of the facts of nature, so 
long as they loosened the bonds of hu- 

manity by proving that these bonds 
were for the most part self-imposed, 
so long as they waged destructive 


war against superstition and touched 
no one of these verities which are the 
birthright of thinking men, they were 
saviors and benefactors. Their or- 
ganization into a priesthood of per. 
sonal inquiry, into a social Inquisi- 
tion, was a proof that they had 
yielded up prerogatives in favor of 
an intellectual despotism. The true 
scientist is reverent like Faraday, and 
cautious like Darwin. The false 
scientist is the incipient moral dem- 
agogue; one of the beadles of the na- 
tion; the thinker who sacrifices the 
love of pure and gentle individual 
progress to an insane love of forcing, 
by systems of repression, the tardy 
work of evolution. 

I have criticized, in another connec- 
tion, the attempt of Professor Hux- 
ley, a very familiar type of the scien- 
tist militant and political, to limit 
and even to deny altogether the na- 
tural rights of man, and I have been 
rebuked a little flippantly by this gen- 
tleman for presuming to assert that 
true socialism is not the socialism of 
the day. This good man, while in- 
directly defending the status q#0% 
denies absolute political principles al- 
together, and would substitute for 
human freedom the half-verified dis- 
coveries of a small scientific pl 
dence—a providence whose Ml 
principle appears to be: let politica 
reformations alone, and impose on tne 
individual who is struggling for free- 
dom as many restrictions as Poss! 3 
To talk of the rights of men !* pr 
cording to this Daniel come to judg- 
ment, about as wise as to talk of the 
rights of the wild beasts, ©8» h 
man-eating tiger. More than mos 
publicists, such men as he are hasten- 
ing on the advent of the new terror. 


THE COMING TERROR 


In other words, progress must move 
upwards from. the subject, not down- 
wards from the legislator. That the 
unnatural motion is now superseding 
the natural proves the certainty of 
my coming Reign of Terror. That 
new terror will, at least temporarily, 
be the submergence of individual 
freedom and activity under the waves 
of political and social anarchy—legis- 
lation, if you like the name better. 
Let me enumerate once more a few 
of its characteristics, already touched 
upon and illustrated: 

1. Political tyranny of majorities, 
culminating in providence made easy, 
or so-called beneficent legislation. 

2. The destruction of personal 
rewards and punishments, the general 
paralysis of individual effort. 

3. Espionage in all the affairs of 
life, public and private. 

4. Trades unionism, and supreme 
despotism of the public will; protec- 
tion of the unfittest. 

5. The new socialism, organizing 
to suppress free action in all matters 
of contract and personal activity. 

6. The new journalism, flaunting 

over the grave of free literature, and 
clothed in complete ignorance. 
_ 7. The new jurisprudence, prac- 
tically confounding the empirical laws 
of expedience with the absolute laws 
of ethics, 

8. Moral sanitation, extending 
from things civic to things ethic and 
Ponal; while placing written books 

Painted pictures in the same cate- 
um as works of drainage and light- 
E EIS new ethics, scientific, sat- 

» yet Puritanical, and: 
E The new priesthood of science, 
ng the growth and develop- 
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ment of the species, the freedom and 
activity of mankind, by the arbitrary 
laws of empirical and materialistic 
discovery. 

Urb. And the result? 


Ali. ` That of the plebiscite in 
France, of Deutschthumm in Ger- 
many, of legislative tyranny all over 
the world. No man will be a free 
agent; every man will find his life's 
work done for him by beneficent 
legislation; he will breed according 
to legislative enactments; he will be 
fed, clothed and protected, not by his 
own bands, but out of the common 
purse. Property of all descriptions 
will be abolished. While the iron 
bands of morality will be drawn 
tighter, so that neither man nor wo- 
man can breathe freely, morality and 
immorality will be licensed equally. 
There will be no books, for there 
will be no book-readers. Life will 
be superintended in all departments 
according to Acts of Parliament. The 
legislative politician, already the bane 
of public life, will become the author- 
ized representative of organized an- 
archy. There will be no class dis- 
tinctions, not even the distinction be- 
tween wise and foolish, good and bad, 
for all men will be equally wise, good 
and apathetic. Religion, born of hu- 
man emotion, fostered by human ne- 
cessity, will become extinct as the 
dodo; or if it survives, will be dealt 
with by the authorized Inspectors of 
Lunacy- England will be well light- 
ed, well drained, moral, conventional} 
an excellently-regulated | machine. 
Prostitution, of course, will remains 
and war, since the new legislation 
recognizes them as disagreeable neces- 
sities; but they also will be providenti- 


ally superintended. 
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Urb. Well, after all, you have de- 

: ta chaos. Any- 
scribed a cosmos, no he pov 
thing is surely better than the p à 

d misery which now surroun 

erty an deis 3 

which gives super 

us, than the system hu 

fluity to the rich and NA E, 

numerable poor. My dear ex È 

I thought you a Socialist and a ra Es 

I find you actually arguing for the 
status quo. 

Ali. That shows how little you 
understand me—how little you un- 
derstand human nature. I have de- 
fined true socialism, not as the ar- 
bitrary will of those who would 
altogether destroy institutions and 
crush freedom of individual action, 
not as the rule of the mob and its 
mouthpiece, the demagogue, but as 
the combination of free individuals to 
limit general legislation wherever it 
paralyzes personal endeavor and de- 
stroys personal rewards. I am there- 
fore a true Socialist; that is, a man 
eager for the common good, but one 
who believes that good can only be at- 
tained by such complete freedom in 
life, morality and religion as is com- 
patible with the general growth and 
welfare. In the same sense, I am a 
radical; but to be a radical, one who 
reforms at the root, and not the 
branches, is not to be a reckless de- 
stroyer of good and beautiful insti- 
tutions. 

When I contend contra Professor 
Huxley for the natural freedom and 
equality of men, I do not mean that 
E men are equal in power or in in. 
telligence—to say as much would be 
the height of folly; what I do mean 
is that every man has per se 4 right 
Ka n is own unfettered activities, and 
their results, and that, as a corollary, 
no system of society is to be upheld 


which paralyzes these activities by 
vested interests arbitrarily created, 
I am for freedom in full measure, 
but not for the freedom which jg 
anarchic. As a member of the social 
organization, I cheerfully submit to 
the necessary conditions which make 
society possible. As a free individual, 
I refuse to submit to society in mat- 
ters of private conduct and private 
opinion. Legislation may drain the 
street in which I dwell; it shall not 
touch the faith in which I live, or 
brand me as reactionary and immoral 
because I demand free liberty of ac- 
tion in all matters which do not in- 
fringe on the liberties of other free 
individuals. No man, no body of 
men, shall legislate for my soul. All 
spiritual qualities cease to exist, when 
they cease to be spontaneous. All 
conduct ceases to be moral, when it 
becomes conventional—i. e., when it 
fails to represent the activity and 
the ambition of the individual I 
cannot be made good or bad by Act 
of Parliament. Legislation may con- 
vert me into an animal mechanism; 
but I prefer annihilation itself to that 
contingency. 

Urb. And this new Reign of Ter- 
ror? Do you think that it will last? 

Ali. God knows; but while it does 
last, everywhere there will be stagna- 
tion, which is death. Man, having 
deposed the gods, will have to reckon 
with the last god, Humanity, that 
final apparition of the Demogorgon. 
Woe to him, if in dread of the shape 
he sees as in a mirror, he becomes his 
own slave! Woe to him if, to ap- 
pease his thirst and hunger for the 
loaves and fishes of the earth, he sacri- 
fices to social despotism the freedom 
of his living soul! 


Modest Mr. Wallace: 
Man of Destiny 


Henry WALLACE’S confidence in his ability to change the course 
of history single-handed, as shown by his recent statement that if he 
were President the rape of Czechoslovakia might have been avoided, 
inspires some interesting speculation. 

A backward look for a couple of thousand odd years suggests 
these possibilities of how history might have been changed if Wal- 
ace could have appeared on the stage of human events at various 
strategic moments: 

September, 331 B.C.—Darius III steps down from the throne 
of Persia in favor of Henry Wallace who insists the Macedonians 
are just friendly, fun-loving people who have been misunderstood. 
Alexander the Great, thus flattered, calls off the battle of Arbela and 
the conquest of Persia is deleted from history. 

August 23, 476 A.D.—Romulus Augustus, last emperor of the 
Roman Empire, hands his scepter to Henry Wallace, who says all the 
barbarians who want land in Italy should have it. Odoacer, the bar- 
barian leader, left without anything to complain about, is appeased 
and the empire is saved from falling into heathen hands. 

April 18, 1775—Paul Revere turns his horse over to Henry 
Wallace, who, instead of riding to Concord to warn that the “red- 
coats are coming," rides to a meeting of the National Council for 
British-Colonial Friendship and thus prevents the Revolutionary 
war. Lexington Minute Men, caught unprepared, quit without a shot. 

July 14, 1789—Louis XVI, king of France, is succeeded by 
Henry Wallace, who unlocks the gates of the Bastille, freeing all the 
PME thus preventing the burning of the Bastille and saving 

rance from democracy. Napoleon, consequently, lives out his life 
as a lieutenant of artillery and Europe escapes a blood bath. 
bec ECC X 1861—Abraham Lincoln, realizing that Henry Wal- 
iie e only man in the country who can prevent war, refuses to 
Su ail Sala cee Wallace is inaugurated instead, orders Fort 
EE aruated and the war between the states is avoided. The 
Nec’ States and the Confederacy remain fairly friendly ever after. 

April 6, 191 7—W oodrow Wilson, on his way to the capitol to 
RAE for a declaration of war, picks up hitch-hiker Henry Wallace, 
ited appears in Wilson’s place at a joint House-Senate session. Wal- 

argues that if American ships stay off the ocean German sub- 


marines can’t sink them. C d ll shi = 
docks and war is OR ongress orders all ships tied up at their 


What a man! 


Editorial in THE DENVER POST, March 3, 1948 
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John Chamberlain 


Outstanding Literary Critic 


is now associated with PLAIN TALK as a contributing editor. 
His reviews of the most challenging of the season's book crop 
will appear regularly, ot least every other month, beginning 
with this issue. 


9 John Chamberlain has the rare gift of dealing with books 
as living forces. As book columnist for The New York Times 
and as literary editor of Harper's Magazine, as well as in his 
writings for Fortune, Life, the Saturday Review of Literature 
and other periodicals during the lost fifteen years, he has 
won national recognition as a foremost interpreter of current 
American letters. 


9 Books are weapons in the battle for freedom. Mr. 
Chamberlain joins the growing array of talent you will find in 
the expanding PLAIN TALK at a time when the crisis in civil- 
ization makes our magozine indispensable to every alert 
reader. 


9 More than ever you will want your friends to know PLAIN 
TALK. In its new dress, with important new features added 
and contemplated, PLAIN TALK is already the talk of the 
best-informed circles in the country. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR 


PLAIN TALK + 240 Madison Avenue + New York 16, N. Y. 
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